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No. 414. VOL, XVI. 
DON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 


L° 
Will close on the 80th of September. 
Admission daily, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 
chown. SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS HALF-A- 





ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, under 
Mr. LAND, will give CONCERTS at 3 o'clock on Tuesday, 
September bth, and Saturday, September 9th. Admission for 
Visitors to Exhibition ; Loggia, 2s.; Amphitheatre, 1s. ; Arena, 


€d.; Balcony, 6d. ; Gallery, free. Balcony and Arena free to 
Season Ticketholders 


ONDON 





INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1872. 

Musical Instruments in the [International Exhibition of 1872— 
Trades interested in Musical Instruments—Selected’ Specimens 
of which will be exhibited in 1872—may obtain the General 

Rules at the present year’s Exhibition, or by written application 
to the Secretary. —Offices, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


) atsisisitanestil 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Sler Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
the 18th September, and terminate on SATURDAY, the 16th 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on THURSDAY the 14th Sept., at 11 o’clock, and every follow- 
ing Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat Acapgmy or Mvstc, 


4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, REGENT STREET. 
Institated for Amateurs and Professional Students in Music. 
The next Term will commence on MONDAY, Oct. 2. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Singing: Signori Garcia, Lablache, J. Barnett, Bevignani, 
Ciabatta, Travente, H. Gear, Rubini, ‘and Schira. 
Pianoforte: Dr. Wylde, Mr. John F. Barnett, Mr. C. 
Salaman, Herr Wenseler, Herr Seat on Herr Ganz. 
Harp: Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. W 
For the names of the other masters vide } austen: 
Fee £5 5s. Term, Three Terms in a year. 
The days for admission of new Students are Wednesday, 
Sept. 27, and Thursday, Sept. 28, 
4, Langham-place. 











8. R. Witxryson, Sec. 
N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 








R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. AUGuUsTINE-RoAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopzs, Crorpon, 5. 








IANOFORTE TUNING and REPAIRING, &c. 
—A Gentleman 23 years of age, desires a situation in the 
above capacity in London or the Provinces, or has no objection 
toa healthy colony. Can produce excellent testimonials. Was 
in Messrs. Collard and Collard’s Factory three years. Address, 
A.C. R., care of Lamborn Cock and Co., 63, New Bond- street, 

London. Advertiser plays the Violin, Pianoforte, and Organ. 
\V ANTED A PIANOFORTE AND MUSIC 
BUSINESS in the Country. 4 pply to A.B., care of C. 

and J. Penny, 77, St. John-street, West Smithfield. 


y= a TRAVELLER well acquainted 
with the Country Music Trade. Firstrate references 
required. Enocu & Sons, 18, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 











A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
J A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


2d. a pint. 
. GRANULATED TAPIOC 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, hy "To be had 
through all wholesale ‘and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GryELin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
ie Belgrave House, Argyle- square, King’s-cross, London, 
V.C. 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/. » per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/. é _ +» 80/., 36/., 
ga East 1 —_ 54/., 60/. 

wines are sistent genuine. 


” 
” 





Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIG .BY 
M. W. BALFE. 
ee 
8. d. 
Overture, Solo, and Duet oe ee oe ee o £0 
No. 1. Prologue ee oe oe o. 40 
’ Jntroduction and Chorus .. 40 
3. Recit. and Cavatina (Count), “sh! search the 
world from end to end” 40 
4. Quartet and Chorus, “Is it tins, sir?” 28 «o § @ 
6. Cavatina (Letty), « With dance and song” eo"? @ 
5}. The same, one note lower (in B flat) ee 3 0 
6. Polka Duet ( Letty and Herman), ** Quick, to work, 
for ’tis your duty” 4 0 
7. Dance and Chorus, ‘* How the heart with pleasure 
bounding” .. 3 0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, *‘ ‘Tis surely an ‘WNusion” o oe 
9. Finale to Act 1, ‘ By the lines that here Itrace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song (Terman), “ Yaw—aw 38 0 
104. The oe Song (Countess), “We walked by the 
3 0 
11. af (Countess $3), « With amazement gaze ‘T round ‘sé 
me” , 
12. Duet (Countess and He rman); “ Now that little 
matter’s o’er’ 3.0 
13. Recit. and Song (Lunastro), “ What sorrow dark 
and danger wait” . 38 0 
134. The same, in treble cleff (in Fr) 
14. Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), “Never 
was mortal eye delighted” 3 0 
15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), See here decked 
the toilet table” .. 8 0 
153. Also‘one note lower (in E flat t) 3 0 
16. Song, ‘“‘ Two gifts” (Count), ‘ Two gifts t there are 
that fate bestows” .. we (Ot 
16}. Also two notes lower (in B flat) .. 3 0 
17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, good gracious ! ' 
what a strange machine is that” 4 0 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling” 3.0 
19. Grand Ballet .. én oe > oe 4 0 
20. The Magyar Dance .. 3 0 
21, Finale, ‘“‘ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 
scene” oo eat 9 


THE co. MPLE TE OPERA 21s. 


LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


COMPLETE OPERAS — 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 





£ s.d. 

THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W.Batrz .. 2 2 0 
JOAN OF ARC... ée ; » ow 2a 8 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES 99 » 220 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS i pa os One 
KEOLANTHE os - be - a ae 
DIADESTE .. ee ee - “ re lee 
FALSTAFF .. oe ee ee 96 weit te 
ROSE OF CASTILLE .. ole ” és 2° EH@ 
LETTY - ‘i ee 99 mw ee 
LA CIRCASSIENNE Sd .. AUBEBR .. « 2.28: f 
DON CARLOS as © -» Srp M, Costa 220 
LOVE’S TRIUMPH ee . W.V. Wattace 2 2 0 
MARITANA oe °° s re i 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY aa * ao £48 
LURLINE .. ee ae we ‘ an 
FAIR ROSAMOND ee .. Joun Barnett... 2 0 
FARINELLI ot ie oo °° oe 0 
DON GLOVANNI .. ° -» Mozart .. os. 8 0 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. Sin J, Benzpicr 1 6 
1 0 

0 0 

1 6 


as — 
— co + & BO bo 


DON PASQUALE .. es «+ Donizertr 
RIVAL BEAUTIES eo .. Raxpecormr .. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR Donizertt 
(The Original English Edition.) 

ARTAXERXES é Dar. ARNB - 016 0 

(New Edition, E« ‘ited by Joun Baanertt. ) 
OBERON ... ee Se «» Wepre .. oa 
ALI BABA .. ae - Borresint ae 

LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGEN! STREET, W. 








Now ready, No, 21 of 
HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, ‘Fourpence. 





CONTENTS : 
Memoir and Portrait of Sir Reviews: (continued) 
Walter Scott, Bart. Mazzini’s The War and the 
a Commune. 

Lrapina ARTICERS : Lives of the English Saints. 
a a P. No. 1. St. Augustine. 
seb a d tyle—Part ITI. | arcteod’s The Second Rook of 

. " fi Dryden's Xneid of Virgil. 

Jerrold’s The Best of all Good 
Company—No. LI. 

Brown’s The Tabernacle: its 
Priests and its Services. (2 
Tilustrations. ) 

Reports and Papers Read at the 

5 Meetings of various Archi- 

Wright's tectural Societies during the 
Nature. Year 1870. (Illustrated.) 

Notes on some Pictures in the | Norman’s The Schoolmaster’s 
Royal Aeademny. Drill Assistant, 

School Life at Winchester Col- | Recent Poetry. 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a | Hamilton's Poems, Essays, and 
Winchester Junior. (3 Illus- Sketches. 
trations.) The Magazines. Table Talk, 

Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Iustrations, 

London: Houtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 

Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls, 


“GIDEON 
An Oratorio, 
THE WORDS SELECTED BY 
Tue Rev. F. T. CUSINS, 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
W. G. CUSINS, 
TO BE PERFORMED AT THE 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL F 
SEPTEMBER 7. 


Reviews: 

Knight’s Supplement to the 
English Cyclopedia. 

McColl’s The Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play. 

Alexander’s The Divine Death : 
a Sermon. 

Gleanings from 








ESTIVAL, 


Octavo, paper covers, 4s. nett. ; cloth boards, 
6s. nett. 





LAMBORN COCK & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street; 
And CRAMER, WOOD & Co. 





\ONATA for PIANO in A MAJOR (dedicated 
h - Le G. A. Macfarren, Esq.), by CHARLES H, SHEPHERD, 
A.R. ° 

AUGAYER & Co. 


M's M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) NEW 

‘i VOCAL DUETS, post free at half-price (in pr 

Too Late, Too Late (Sacre ). 4 4s. . 

Far Away. 4s. 

Tired (Sacred). 4a. Excelsior. 

Speak Gently. 3s. The Psalm ori Life. _ 3a. 
London Published only by Ronaat Cocks & Co, 


AURICE LEE’S NEW PIANO MUSIC, 
postage free at le Lite (in stamps), 
Amr, Nocturne Sentimentale. | L’Electricité, Tetude de Salon, 
4 


5. 
Romance, Etude. 3s, Serenades de J, Haydn. 3s. 
Barbier de Seville. 3s. Norma. 
And La Petite Bergére. 4 
London: Published only by Ropargr Cocks & Ca, New Bur- 
lington-street. 


UESTIONS RELATING to the THEORY of 
MUSIC. ByG. F. WEST. “Has deservedly reached a 
Seventh Edition. If this little book was more generally adopted, 
musical teachers would find their task lightened.” Is, 
free,— Vide Scholastic Register. London: Published 
Rosast Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. Onder \ 
Musicsellers and Booksellers. 








Polaski’s Banner, _— 
The Bridge. at ¥ 





Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 


Twenty-five Stamps. 
l A MARCIA NUZIALE, Composed 
4 by JOHN RIODES. 

London: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent- -atredty w. 

R. STOLBERG® VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and «ving the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the C and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V L or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Loze To 
be obtained of all Wholesale aud Retail Chemists in the inited 
Kingdom, 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 
‘*THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 
ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
by post, 2s. 9d. 


Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; 
STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
by post, Is. 2d. 


stood the Mother, ls. ; 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 28. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d, ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 18. 74. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQU EF, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 638. ; by post, 68, 4d. 

TRXYT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and 4 BASIL New and Second Edition. 68.; by post, 
68. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SO8STOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. LV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. . By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS : 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 38s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
poles, es yo from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. . E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES 7. FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


with a Preface by 
Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Paraspyrertanism and Invingisa. 
Vol I. On Avasarrism, the InperenpEnts, and the Quaggrs. 
Vol. 111, On Metruopism and Swepeyporeians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols, IV. and V. On Romavism 2 Vols, Kach 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d, 
THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 


Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 


a By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
.; by Post, 4s. 8d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 


Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. trons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s, 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It formed 
he hasis of Tract 00."—British Magazine. 7%. ; by 
post, 7s. 5d, 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d.{ 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
| ay > pamemea Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


INCENSE, agreceble to Scripture and Antiquity. 





ls. ; by 
OSWALD? the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, ls. 8d. 
. ee and 
4, Henrietta Stroct, Covent-garden. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870, 





Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 823. morocco. 


Haxbys DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement -— + the 
History of the World down to the a of 1870. y BEN 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Sega of the 
Library of the Roy: al Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament me minisse periti.” 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events jin the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Roy: al Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNK, MRI, F RSL, F_R.GS. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures‘of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rey. "CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 


ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G@. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S. 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


, a 
‘THESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to care ful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of istinguished 
meri 
The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
a: morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
8. 


Bee. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETT{. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 


Ill. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 
Iv. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, 


vi 
OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


vil. 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by GUS- 
E DORE. han 


EATS. Edited and Profaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, lustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


1x. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Ilustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 


TA 


at 
ll be 








INSBLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 











IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. Just ready. 


URLIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 
FORMAN. 1 vol,, crown 8vo. 


OORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 


BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


LD MARGARET. 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols. 


M* HEROINE, A Novel. 1 vol. 











A Novel. By 








ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel, 
By SELWYN EYRE. 8 vols. 


OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols, 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. ANovel. By 


V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 


TAAIRLY WON ; or, the Heiress of 
Enderleigh. By H. 8. E. 3 vols. 


te AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 
MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 

















OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols, 


Heres DISNEY. An Autobiography. 
By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 


By B. 











AMILY PRIDE. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


ADAME LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols. 


LARA DELAMAINE. ‘A Novel. 
A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 








By 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD, 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4, 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 


7-_--oo 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED.) 
Instruction Gratis, 
[Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post 0, 


No, 414, Sept. 1, °71.] 
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THE SHADOWS. 
I. 

Sunset was gilding the avenue-glade, 
And two lengthy shadows adown it were laid, 
The shade of an arm and the shade of a waist, 
And one with the other quite close interlaced. 
I know when the dawning or gloaming is warm 
How natural objects take singular form, 
But I never knew tree, post, or thicket so strive 
To resemble the sights in the world that’s alive. 

The shades I could see 

Were apart from each tree, 
And I marvelled to guess what their meaning 

might be. 
II. 

Into a chancel the day seemed to smile, 
And two shadows fell on the floor of the aisle, 
They moved to the east, and their course I pursued, 
For the outlines were those I had seen in the wood. 
A Blessing sweet sounded, a Chiming begun, 
And ont to the sunlight the shadows came, one. 
And I saw not two shades, but a luminous haze 
Extend down the pathway of haleyon days, 

And I thought, there is gain 

In a life of some pain 
When through living and loving the shadows fell 

twain. D. T. 
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PROVINCIAL. 








A new theatre will be opened at Reading on 
Monday next, It is a most charming little house, 
with an excellent stage, the best possible accomo- 
dation for the pubic, and g0 comfortably arranged 
both before and behind the scenes that Mr. Elliott 
Galer, the proprietor, may be heartily congratulated 
upon his success as an architect. 





We understand that at a recent meeting of the 
Worcester Cathedral Restoration Committee the 
question of lighting the Cathedral with gas for even- 
ing services was discussed, and it was resolved to 
adopt that mode of lighting. There will be hand- 
some standards for the choir, and string-courses of 
gas on the walls and piers of the nave. 





The Aberdeen Theatre was opened for the season 
on Saturday night by Mr. Edward Price, the lessee. 
The principal piece brought forward was Boucicault’s 
Irish drama of “‘ Arrah Na Pogue,” and was followed 
by the farce of ‘‘ Marriage at any Price.” During 
the summer the interior of the building has under- 
gone a thorough renovation, and has been re- 
decorated and painted. New scenery by Mr. Pont 
has taken the place of that in use last year. The 
attendance was very good. 





Amid the rejoicings at Inverary ‘‘an original 
song’? from a Campbell was as inevitable as a 
Corporation address. The poetic fire, however, has 
gone out of the bard of the House of Diarmid, to 
judge from the specimen of his lamentable song of 
welcome published in the Scotch papers. In the 
following verse the ‘‘ poet” rises above, or rather 
sinks below, plain rhyme :— 


From every Highland homestead, 
From moss, and muir, and fell, 

Let the many sounding echoes 
The Campbells welcome home, 





The recent semi-tropical heat has led to the 
introduction, in a quiet corner of Surrey, of mid- 
might croquet parties. On Wednesday, Mrs. 
Anderson, of Bramley, gave a party of the kind, 
The Company numbered some sixty persons. The 
guests arrived at ten o’clock, and played at croquet 
by the light of Chinese lanterns, with which the 
grounds were illuminated, Under such cireum- 
stances, that which would have been a sort of 
penance in the midday heat became a novel enjoy- 
ment during the cooler hours. At midnight pre- 
cisely the company separated. Apropos of this 
game, we notice that croquet slippers are now sold, 
They are ornamented with golden balls and mallets 
embroidered on the front, and the most expensive 
haye coral, ivory, or gold inlaid on these ornaments. 


Mrs. John Wood’s St. James’s Company is draw- 
ing large audiences to the Liverpool Alexandra 
Theatre. In the burlesque “ Poll and Partner Joe” 
Mrs. Wood aets and sings in her usual clever style, 
and receives a treble encore to the song, “ His heart 
was true to Poll,” which she gives with immense 
energy and spirit. Mr. Lionel Brough as Black 
Brandon is very amusing. Misses Juch and 
Chambers also have parts. ‘“ Milky White” and 
‘** The Heir-at-Law” have also been performed. In 
the former piece Mr. Alfred Young was very effective. 
Mr. John Clarke will appear at this theatre on 
Monday next in Mr. Robertson’s ‘ Owrs.”.——Mr. 
Emery, Mr. Rowe, and Miss Louisa Moore have 
appeared in “ The Vicar of Wakefield” at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre. ——The Marimon-Tietjens- 
Trebelli concert at the Philharmonic Hall is likely 
to be a great success. Mr. Santley will give a 
farewell concert here on the 15th inst., previous to 
his departure for America in the Russia on the 
16th inst. 





CONCERTS, 





The Promenade Concerts continue to receive full 
patronage, thanks to a judiciously varied program, 
good execution, and careful attention to the comfort 
of the audience. In the last respect Mr. Edward 
Murray is always an effective caterer. The first 
classical night was devoted to Mendelssohn, and 
included the Italian Symphony, performed in a 
praiseworthy manner, Mr. Arthur Sullivan con- 
ducting. The second was a Beethoven night on 
Wednesday last. On Friday the “ Stabat Mater” 
was executed, the solos sung by Mesdames Ruders- 
dorff, de Meric-Lablache, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Whitney. On Saturday a mixed national program 
was given, including a fantasia on the well-known 
airs of the Three Kingdoms, the arrangement being 
entitled ‘‘ Albion.” Mr. C. Beatens was the adapter 
of these melodies. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 





The Metropolitan Society’s second antumn flower 
show was held at the Crystal Palace on Wednes- 
day and yesterday. The varieties exhibited were 
necessarily few as compared with a spring or a 
midsummer show, but what there were were really 
first class, and well worthy the attention both of 
professional gardeners and amateurs. The flowers, 
some of which were growing and others cut, were 
arranged in the nave on either side of the transept, 
and consisted principally of gladioli, dahlias, asters, 
hollyhocks, roses, and some exceedingly choice 
specimens of verbenas. It was difficult to say in 
which of these the show was the richest. The 
gledioli were very fine, and were much admired, 
Of asters there were some magnificent specimens, 
and it was difficult'to determine whether the Ger- 
man or the French were the most to be admired. 
The dahlias were very fine, and in the opinion of 
many were the best part of the exhibition. The 
tables were filled up with a number of plants grown 
and exhibited by the Crystal Palace Company, 
which were most tastefully arranged. 





THE THEATRES. 





Under the management of Mr. Edward Harris the 
Opéra Comique opened its doors on Saturday for a 
season of Moliére in English operetta and ballet. 
The play chosen for exposition was the ‘‘ Médécin 
malgré lui,” Englished as ‘‘ Zhe Doctor in Spite of 
Himself.’ A management which can open in the 
off-season with a plain unyarnished version of 
French classical comedy does not lack the courage 
of its convictions. Whatever the result the essay is 
at leaat entitled to respect. The translation of 
Moliére’s farce (for a farce it is extended to three 
acts) has been faithfully executed by Mr. Palmer, 
the unseemly portions being omitted. The acting 
is generally up to the mark: as Sganarelle Mr. 
Atkins has exhibited a good deal of dry humour and 





amusing by-play. Miss M. Oliver’s Martine is, as 





a matter of course, full of piquancy, its fault being 
that Martine is much too attractive, but the failing is 
at least a pleasant one. Mr. Dewar is a careful Gé- 
ronte; Mr. Lin Rayne shows his self-possession and 
gentlemanly bearing in Léandre; and Miss Russell 
is full of archness as Lucinde. We must not over- 
look the good services of Mr. Yarnold and Mrs. 
Poynter in the cast. By the way, why is the song of 
* Qu’ils sont doux, bouteille jolie,” omitted? Is it 
that the present Sganarelle is not much of a 
‘* singist ?” 

The comedy is preceded by an operetta entitled 
“ Marie,” the libretto of Mr. Spencer Mott, tho 
music by Mr. D’Oyly Carte. Of the story we 
cannot say much, and it ends, contra bonos mores, 
with the rejection of the soprano by the tenor and 
baritone alike; but Mr. Carte’s music is fresh, 
lively, melodious, and pleasant. We may instance 
a pretty solo for tenor which nightly receives much 
applause, and a duet for tenor and soprano, which 
is full of character and comic vis, and would do still 
better if more life were imfused into it by Miss 
Emmeline Cole and Mr. Cotto. The basso, Mr. 
Carleton, has a good fund of quiet humour, and is 
an acquisition, 

At the Gaiety the regular season has re-opened 
with Offenbach’s ‘‘ Grande Duchesse,” Miss Julia 
Matthews in the title-rdle, and Messrs. Stoyle, Lyall, 
Aynsley Cooke, &c., in their accustomed parts. A 
new operatic extravaganza, ‘ Cinderella,” written 
by Mr. Alfred Thompson, and with original music 
from the pen of M. Emile Jonas, the composer of 
“Les Deux Arlequins,” &c., is announced as being 
in active preparation. Mdlle. Clary, of the Bouffe 
Theatre, St. Petersburgh, will appear as the 
heroine. 

At the Alhambra the unsuccessful ‘ Battle of 
Dorking” has been withdrawn for Dibdin’s musical 
farce, ‘* The Two Gregorys ; or, Where did the Money 
come from?”? Miss Minnie Sidney, Mr. C. H. 
Fenton, Mr. Boreogni, Miss Armstrong, and Messrs, 
Irish and Everard contribute to a successful 
performance. 








CANON KINGSLEY ON CHURCH MUSIC. 

At the meeting of the church choirs of the North 
Devon Choral Union, held at Ilfracombe on Thurs- 
day, Canon Kingsley, who was present, haying been 
called on by the viear, rose to return thanks for the 
bishop and clergy of the diocese. He had, he said, 
no right to return thanks for the clergy, as he did 
not belong to the diocese of Exeter. For the bishop 
he had a certain right to return thanks. Dr, Temple 
had been for years past a valued friend of his, and 
he held him to be one of the noblest men whom he 
knew, or cared to know. He should have great 
pleasure in telling the bishop to-morrow how 
cordially his name had been received. Adyerting 
to the Choral Festival, Canon Kingsley con- 
gratulated the members on the improvement of feel- 
ing which such meetings created, in two points: 
first, it showed that English people were awakening 
to the importance of worship as distinct from either 
preaching or prayer. Both the two last were good 
and indispensable; but worship the very heathens 
had felt was a third matter just as necessary; and if 
any did not quite understand him, he begged them 
to think over the word “worship” in the light 
which their own singing and choral services would 
throw on it. Next he congratulated the audience on 
the increased attention to Art in England during 
the last twenty-five years, especially in that Art 
which was most open to all classes—namely, music. 
To be a poet, painter, or sculptor, required 
very special good fortune and good training. 
But to be a musician was open now to 
all who had natural musical taste. In that Art at 
least the “rich and poor should meet together,” 
and feel that ‘*God was the maker of them all,” 
when they found the same musical capabilities, the 
same power of enjoying and of identifying oneself 
with the works of the highest musical geniuses, 
bestowed alike on peasant and on peer. He attri- 
buted the modern musical movement, both secular 
and sacred, principally to the genius of one man, an 
old friend of his, who had neyer met with the 
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recognition which he deserved—he meant John| 
Hullah. Canon Kingsley, in conclusion, said that | 
such meetings as the present could not but do good, | 
moral and artistic, to all concerned in them, if they | 
would only keep in mind (as he was sure all his | 
audience did) that they met together in church to| 
worship God, and not to try who could make most 
noise. 





FRANCE. 





Paris, 31 Aug. 

Fight or ten theatres are open, but most of them 
are nightly nearly empty since the great heats set 
in. Perhaps not at any house has the audience 
yet dwindled down to one single person, as once 
happened in the little town of Anjou, where 
Rosambeau, on a provincial tour, one night made 
his appearance. The manager wished to notify that 
the performance would be adjourned. The actor 
wished to have this done in his own way. At his 
pressing instance the few fiddlers in the orchestra 
played a melancholy overture. The foot lamps were 
lighted. The curtain went up. Rosambeau ap- 
peared in his plain clothes, holding his hat in his 
hand. ‘ Gentleman of the audience,” he said to the 
prespiring spectator in the pit, ‘ have you come to 
hear the play or to see Rosambeau?” ‘ To see 
Rosambean.” ‘* Well, monsieur, hereI am. And 
don’t you think we might amuse ourselves a great 
deal better in having a cosy chat at the restau- 
rateur's, next door, than in making me play before 
you, no doubt a man of wit, a dull piece in which 
my acting will be but middling?” ‘Upon my 
word,” quoth the audience, “I think you are 
perfectly right, especially as I was so hurried to get 
here before the curtain rose, that I had not time to 
eat my dinner. Come, then, and dine with me!” 
The spectator got back the price of his seat, and had 
a wonderfully pleasant evening with the actor. 
Others joined the convivial table, and as the fame 
of Rosambeau’s wit, fun, and appetite got wind, his 
performance the next night was before an audience 
crowding the little theatre to the ceiling. 

On Friday next a performance will take place at 
the Opéra, under the patronage of Madame Thiers, 
for the benefit of the sufferers from the war. The 
program includes the 2nd Act of the ‘' Muette,” 
scene from the 5th Act of “ L’Africaine,” 4th Act 
** Huguenots,”” 2nd Act ‘* Faust,” ballet * Néméa.” 
On the same day the Variétés opens with ‘ Les 
Brigands.”’ 

A three-act comedy by MM. Delacour and Louis 
Leroy was read on Tuesday at the Gymnase: the 
title is ‘* Les Reflets.”. M. Reynard will make his 
début in it. 

An actor of the Variét¢és named Christian has just 
returned to Paris from the clutch of the Prussians 
by whom he was made prisoner at Senlis, remaining 
in confinement five months. He managed to escape, 
and found his way to Italy where he re-enlisted in a 
French troop. 





MUSIC AT MILAN. 





Minan, 23rd August. 





December of the current year. If, therefore, be- 
fore the expiration of that time the opera is not 
represented there, Verdi is free to allow it to be 
produced for the first time where he thinks best. 
With regard to the difficulty of the opera, duplicate 
scores and parts can easily be provided ; and, given 
that Verdi wishes to respect to the extreme of 
courtesy the right of first representation at Cairo, 
nothing need prevent, should the opera be given at 
Cairo, say on the 15th January, its being given at 
our theatre the 16th of the same month. 

With regard to the interpreters of the opera 
at Cairo, I know nothing as yet. True, there are 
rumours, but here, at this time of the year, when 
some hundreds of singers have nothing to do but 
gossip, it would be very strange if we did not hear 
plenty of rumours. Fraschini, the veteran tenor, 
who was sought, is engaged for Lisbon, and the 
forfeit of breaking his contract is 6000 frances, 
Still, I should imagine that for such an artist as 
Fraschini, the Khedive would willingly pay the 
forfeit. From all I can gather, it is not likely that 
Mongini will have the honour of creating the tenor 
part of the new opera. 

The municipality of Milan has given a commission 
to the poet Emilia Praga to write two odes, one to 
Rome, the other to National Industry. The first 
will be set to music by Prof. Mazzicato, and exe- 
cuted the 20th September by the chorus of the 
Scala with accompaniment of several bands in the 
Piazzo del Dumo, to celebrate the first anniversary 
of the entry of the Italian troops into Rome. The 
ode to Industry will be ‘‘ musicated’’ by the Maestro 
Perelli, and executed on the occasion of the solemn 
inauguration of our Exhibition. 

The final concerts of the Conservatoire were 
given on Mondayand Tuesday. Admission, as usual, 
was by special invitation, and the concerts were 
attended by a large number of artists and amateurs. 
The late head of the Conservatoire, Cavalier Lauro 
Rossi, has been appointed to the superintendence 
of the Naples Conservatory, and the other night a 
banquet was given to the departing Professor by his 
colleagues, which was very successful and agreeable. 
In the place of Rossi, Sig. Platania, late of the 
Palermo Conservatory, has been appointed to ours. 

In one of the chief musical journals I find the 
following, which I think worthy of reproduction 
here, as it serves further to show how these Italian 
teachers take advantage of those who are not rich 
enough to pay their fees. The article is headed 
‘‘Gesta di un maestro di bel canto,” and is as 
follows :—‘' The Maestro Lamperti, one is bound to 
say, knows how to look after his interests. Hear 
what a Milanese periodical writes of him: ‘ During 
the last few days we have read a document 
authenticated and stamped, in which the artist 
of singing, Signora Antoinetta Brambilla, becomes 
bound to the Maestro G. Lamperti for the space 
of ten good years, and the said Lamperti engages 
to give lessons of bel canto (?) to the young 
lady, and to procure her engagements, all for the 
wretched sum of 20 per cent. upon all the sums that 
during the said ten years she will take; and the fun 
of it is that if she should renounce her career she 
will have to pay to the said Maestro Lamperti 3000 





The opening of the Scala is positively fixed for the 
Qnd September, and on that day also is announced 
the inauguration of the Exhibition. The rehearsals 
of ** Guarany” with the pianoforte are nearly finished. 
In a few days the rehearsals with orchestra will 
commence. From what is said of the opera a 
repetition of former success is certain. 

With regard to the Carnival all that is spoken of 
at present is the new opera of Verdi, ‘‘ Aida.” The 
opera is finished, and the author is said, by his 
confidential friends, to be much satisfied with his 
work. There have not been wanting those who say 
that the promise of this opera is merely a bait, 
basing their arguments on the facts that “ Aida”’ is 
to be given first at Cairo, that at Cairo it cannot be 
given before the 15th January, that the score and 
the parts cannot be here before the 15th February, 
and that therefore there will not be time for its 
study and preparation. ° 

According to my information the right of the first 
representation of *‘ Aida” ceases on the 3lst 


frances!’ This you call salvare capra e cavoli (doing 
good to one without hurting the other), and gua- 
‘ranteeing the future. Say, for example, that Signora 
| Brambilla has the fortune to attain eminence, and 
to take 40,000 or 50,000 francs per annum, in the ten 
years the Prof. Lamperti will swallow the bagatelle 
of 80,000 or 100,000 francs without many headaches, 
and—and we are sorry not to know the names of the 
other fortunates who have similar contracts! Do 
you not think, dear reader, that the Maestro Lam- 
perti employs his time ad usura ?” 

A serious duel was fought on Sunday morning in 
the Piazza Castell between an ex-officer and an 
officer in active service. Unfortunately the duel 
being ‘all’ ultimo vanque,” the officer in active ser- 
vice, who was the challenged, received a serious 
wound in his neck descending to the shoulder. He 
was quickly transported to the military hospital of 
his division, where he lies in peril of his life. The 
challenger received only a slight wound. 

Tom Karl, the Irish tenor, who has so rapidly 








attained celebrity here, left some days ago for 
London, en route for New York, where he will form 
a part of the Parepa-Rosa company. There are 
many promising singers here, natives of the British 
Isles, and some whom I have seen noticed occa- 
sionally in your journal are, like Karl, risen to 
eminence, and are sought after eagerly. 





MR. WALTER MONTGOMERY'S NEW 
READING OF “ HAMLET.” 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
S1r,—Before your correspondent ‘‘ Mr. Maltravers 
Treherne ” finds fault with the new readings, which 
Mr. Montgomery has taken in his impersonation of 
Hamlet, would it not be as well for him to assure 
himself that his own perusal of the play has been 
sufficiently careful to warrant his criticising one, who 
to say the least is an able and intelligent exponent 
of Shakespeare. For my own part I have yet to 
learn that ‘“‘ The lady doth protest too much, me- 
thinks’ occurs in Ophelia’s part, as your corre- 
spondent states.— Yours, &c. Bassano. 








BISHOP AND BALFE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I entirely agree with your suggestion in 
last week’s Orchestra, about coupling the bust of 
Balfe with that of Bishop, as the latter very largely 
contributed to the amusement of the English 
Amateurs of Vocal Music, the last half century. 
‘There are very few instances, even on the continent, 
of musical composers of the most exalted genius 
being represented at full length, in a monument. 
Should your suggestion be adopted the pair of busts 
would not occasion much delay, as money enough is 
already subscribed and sculptors would not be long 
at their work.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

EsPERANCE. 





ACCOMMODATION AT AMMERGAU. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—The difficulty of obtaining accommodation 
at Oberammergau is so great that probably many 
of your readers will be glad to learn that excellent 
quarters ¢an be had at Oberau, which is only 
seventy minutes’ walk from Oberammergau. 
Very comfortable rooms and good living can be 
obtained at the large roadside inn at Oberau. 
We were also lucky enough to get tickets there last 
Sunday for Monday’s performance. We heard that 
1200 people failed to get tickets, and that upwards 
of 3000 heard the repetition performance onTuesday 
last. Oneshould start from Oberau at 6 a.m. in 
order to secure seats at the play. Those who 
can walk will do well to doso, as (owing to a steep 
and long bill between Oberau and Oberammergau) 
a pedestrian can beat a two-horse carriage over 
the distance.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Imst, August 17. Pretvus PEpiBus. 








THE ORGAN NUISANCE. 





At Worship Street, Bragoli Antonio, 42, described 
as an “Italian musician,” living in Mary Street 
Hill, Holborn, was charged before Mr. Bushby with 
having wilfully annoyed Mr. Oscar Harmon Barrett, 
musical composer, of Holly Street, Dalston. Mr. 
J. B. Abbott, solicitor, appeared for the prosecution, 
and in the course of his opening address, said that 
the proceedings were taken under the Act of 1864, 
which provided that a householder might, either by 
himself, a servant, or a police-constable, require a 
street musician or singer to leave the neighbourhood 
if his performance was such as to aggravate illness 
or interrupt the occupation of the inmate. The 
prosecutor deposed that about three o’clock on 
the previous afternoon the prisoner began to 
play his organ on a spot about four doors from 
his house. After remaining there for about twenty 
minutes, during which time his hand was never 
off the handle of the instrument, he went round 
a corner to the back of the prosecutor’s house and 
proceeded to go through his list of tunes again. 
The prosecutor was then in his study, and, finding 
that he could not goon with his work in consequence 








of the noise, he sent to ask the prisoner to go away. 
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The latter, however, moved but a few steps, and 
continued his playing. He afterwards played in an 
area opposite the prosecutor’s house. The prosecutor 
left his study and sent for a police-constable, who, 
on hearing what had occurred, requested the prisoner 
to desist. The request not being complied with, he 
took the prisoner into custody. The prosecutor 
added that, in consequence of the annoyance 
arising from organ playing, he had had to remove 
his study from the front to the back of his house. 
So long as an organ was heard he could not 
pursue his professional avocations. The prisoner, 
having been sent away on previous occasions, 
was aware that his playing was most un- 
pleasant to the prosecutor. Not only, however, did 
he persist in performing near or before the house, 
but, on seeing anybody at the window, he made 
insulting gestures. Mr. Edward Barrett, the prose- 
cutor’s father, said that when he asked the prisoner 
to cease playing at the back of the house some of the 
neighbours made a circular movement with their 
hands and told him to “play up.” The prisoner 
scarcely ever passed the house without making 
insolent gestures. Police-constable James Connell, 
35 N Reserve, said that, at the request of the prose- 
cutor, he ordered the prisoner to leave. A house- 
holder, however, said to him, ‘Never mind the 
constable ; play.up.’”’ The prisoner did so, and the 
householder remarked it was very hard that he could 
not have the organ to amuse his children. Mr. Bushby 
said he considered this a very aggravated case. In 
the first place, the prisoner had repeated an offence 
for which he had been previously brought up; 
secondly, he had made insulting gestures to persons 
in the prosecutor’s house. Acceding to Mr. Abbott's 
application, he imposed the full penalty of 40s., as 
the public must be protected from insult and annoy- 
ance. Mr. Abbott said that the neighbours who 
had encouraged the prisoner to keep on playing 
were in court, and asked the magistrate to caution 
them against a repetition of such conduct. If, he 
added, they disregarded what he said to them, the 
prosecutor would proceed against them for nuisance. 
Mr. Bushby said that any persons who incited an 
organ-grinder to occasion annoyance would find it 
the worse for them. 








ICONOCLASTS IN A SHOW. 





On Saturday John Hall, aged 19, and John Taylor, 
17, labourers, were brought before Mr. Paget, 
charged with destroying a Welsh fasting girl, with 
her medical attendant and nurse, fracturing the 
skull of a Greek slave, and injuring sundry other 
models in a waxwork exhibition at 246, White- 
chapel Road. 

Mr. Francis Palmer, the proprietor of the exhibi- 
tion, said that his waxwork models were highly 
interesting, and the magistrate ought tocome and 
see them, and he then would really appreciate 
their beauties. (A laugh.) He would give the 
magistrate admission at any time. Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition was really not better than 
his. People from the West-end often patronised 
his exhibition, and, although the admission fee was 
small, they gave him a shilling, and said that to 
see his exhibition was worth half a dozen. (Loud 
laughter.) There wasa picture in his exhibition 
worth £5000. He had been offered £1900 for it 
and would not accept it. (Laughter.) Now it so 
happened that roughs and blackguards, who did 
not understand the beautiful in nature and art, 
would, out of mere wantonness, destroy his valua- 
ble figuresand groups. The prisoners came in last 
night between the lights, and destroyed the Welsh 
fasting girl in bed, and crumpled up her physician. 
(Complainant then produced fragments of the 
figures.) The Welsh fasting girl was now no more. 
(Laughter.) It cost him 25s. for a hand a little 
while ago asa substitute for one taken away. The 
persons who did this ought to be sent to prison as 
an example, and not fined. They ought indeed 
and nomistake. (Laughter.) 

Mrs. Palmer, the exhibitor’s wife produced the 
head of the Grecian daughter who saved her aged 
father’s life in prison with her own milk, and said 
there was a great hole in it. The figure of the 
Grecian daughter was the gem of the collection, 

and was rendered useless. Napoleon I. was served 
in asimilarly barbarous manner. The head of the 
Corsican conqueror was handed in with a large 
hole in the top of the skull. 

The prisoners denied injuring the figures and 
Taylor said he went into the exhibition with his 
hands in his pockets, and came out the same way. 

Mr. Paget said the man’s property was entitled 
to protection, and he should send the prisoners 
to gaol without the option of a fine. He sentenced 
Hall to twenty-one days and Taylor to fourteen 
days’ imprisonment and hard labour in the House 
of Correction. 
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Art Copics in our Contemporaries. 
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Court PaTRONAGE oF THE DRAMA. 

The Daily News considers that proximity to a 
Throne, or even the wearing of a Crown, does not 
necessarily involve a fine judgment in histrionic 
matters ; though, no doubt, there have been wielders 
of the sceptre who would have made model stage- 
managers. These brilliant exceptions, however, 
could soon be counted. It is not every Goethe 
and Schiller who can expect to find an intelligent 
and accomplished Duke of Weimar. In matters of 
taste the supremacy of an individual is, as Mr 
Ayrton has lately reminded Lord Elcho, not alto- 
gether desirable ; and the direction of the national 
Drama by the influence of a Court would never 
represent anything more than the preferences of 
an individual. No doubt ina young or backward 
state of society, a spirited and literary Sovereign 
may do much to inoculate his people with a paesion 
for superior dramatic representation ; but we have 
long since passed that state of pupilage. ‘In the 
conditions under which we,live, it may be more 
than suspected that Princes form their opinions 
upon such matters in very much the same manner 
as the public. We associate the glories of Shake- 
speare with the Court of Elizabeth ; but we cannot 
suppose that the Virgin Queen in any way contri- 
buted to the greatness of our immortal dramatist. 
He conuributed to hers ; but that is a very different 
matter. No doubt, were aCourt to set its face 
against the stage, and were its members to absent 
themselves from the theatre, some falling off in 
the receipts of managers would be noted: since 
there does exist a world of fashion, which would 
even forego its amusements rather than not follow 
Court guidance. But. the unfashionable world, 
which, after all, is the big one, would go on much 
the same ; and the style of Drama offered for its 
diversion would scarcely be affected in any particu- 
lar. This world at large is not a highly critical 
one ; but neither is that smaller world that is often 
in antagonism toit. If their separate judgments 
upon any given play were to be gathered at the 
same time, they would be found to coincide 
pretty closely. The really discontented are the 
select few who have some high standard in view, 
and who cannot be satisfactorily diverted if their 
intellect be not appealed toin some degree, and 
still more, unless their taste be not offended and 
outraged. Obviously, however, the few cannot 
direct the Drama, inasmuch as their numbers 
would not suffice to support it. The real patron 
of the Drama should be, as Alfieri has well pointed 
out, not a Court, but a free and cultured 
people. Such a stage, he says’ as flourished in 
Athens could never thrive under the protecting 
shade of the best Prince that ever lived. 








COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 





(Before Mr. Registrar Murray.) 
RE MAITLAND.—THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


The bankrupt, William Lauderdale Maitland, 
described as of 17, Thurloe Square, Brompton, was 
formerly lessee of the Lyceum Theatre. This was 
a meeting under the 28th section, to consider a 
proposal by the bankrupt to pay a composition of 1s. 
in the pound within three months, and annul the 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. Sykes appeared for the official trustee; Mr. 
Johnson for the bankrupt; Mr. Whitehouse for the 
petitioning creditor. 

It was stated that creditors for £3700 had voted 
in favour of the bankrupt’s proposal. The bankrupt 
had incurred considerable losses in connection with 
the Lyceum Theatre, and as there was no estate the 
present proposal would be beneficial to the creditors. 

After some discussion on the question of an 
adjournment to enable creditors to vote on the pro- 
ceedings, 

His Honour declined to adjourn the sitting, and 
the bankrupt’s proposal was agreed to. 








Hottowayr’s Prius. — Good ion Guaranteed, — The 
stomach has more to answer for in crea‘ mankind's misery 
than the head and heart put together. How little sympathy is 
frequently awarded to this most necessary viscus ! trifle ex- 

in Holloway’s Pills would often be better than a fortune 
securing happiness. These admirable Pills facilitate digestion, 
strengthen the stomach, prevent flatulency, act as gentle 
ents, purify the blood, and in the nerves. They 
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REVIEWS. 





The Kembles. An Account of the Kemble Family, 
including the Lives of Mrs. Siddons and her 
brother, John Philip Kemble. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD, M.A., F.S.A. Two volumes. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1871. 

In following the brilliant track of Mrs. Siddons 
the temptation is to overlook the career of her 
brother, John Philip. He alone, of the twelve 
children born to their parents, shared in some 
measure his sister’s fame. Some of these children 
died young; but eight grew up, and Stephen and 
Francis were favourably known upon the stage. But 
none—not even Jobn Philip himself—equalled Sarah. 
Mr. Fitzgerald's hero-worship is strongly mingled 
with scepticism, and from his account one is inclined 
to regard the Kemble school of declamation with 
distrust. It was stilted, laborious, ponderous, 
elaborate. Its method was to evolve from every 
line its utmost product of expression—to depict 
minutely and with pre-Raphaelite fidelity all the 
finest shades of emotion and tiniest glimpses of 
sentiment. To our minds this course seems to 
sacrifice the broad general effect, It leaves no 
room for climax when the grand occasion comes. 
In real life the man who is full of portentous 
significance in discussing the state of the weather, 
cannot rise to the opportunity of impressiveness 
when he has a State secret to divulge. And so on 
the stage, to lavish one’s expression on the level 
parts of the play, is to exhaust one’s ammunition 
before the great charge occurs. The Kembles—or 
at all events Mrs. Siddons—had a gaudy taste in 
dress. She delighted in glaring colours. The 
whole family were theatrical in this respect, and 
were also theatrical (in their inner life) as re- 
gards punctiliousness and hyper-sensitiveness to 
slights. Mrs. Siddons was for ever being mortally 
insulted, and used to credit her enemies with 
preternatural power to work herill. Thus when the 
London press published depreciatory paragraphs, it 
was a Dublin manager who inspired the metropolitan 
papers; and this Dublin manager’s malevolence 
arose from the fact that she had advised him 
concerning some stage business. These peeps into 
great artists’ private life with all the petty details 
of suspicion, jealously, and vanity, are really dis- 
couraging. They prove the human fallibility of the 
greatest among us. Ina book professing to exalt 
the object to a Walhalla, they appear singularly out 
of place. 

John Philip Kemble made his first appearance in 

London in 1783, a year after his sister. His 

previous theatrical life had been passed on circuit, 

his reputation was provincial. Hamlet afforded 
his début at Drury Lane: the rest of the 
cast unimposing. He made his mark at once, 
thanks to a good figure, a graceful presence, 
and his extraordinary likeness to his sister, 
which reached even to the voice. His study how- 
ever was more formal than hers: every stage nicety 
had been carefully cogitated. That extraordinary 
faculty for mispronouncing words which weighs 
more or less on all actors of eminence, was exhibited 
by Kemble. He spoke of the ‘‘lee-tle pipe,” the 
‘ strucken deer.”” But many of his first blemishes 
disappeared in the course of his career; he improved 
demonstrably. As we say, his success was uniform 
from first to last. Brother and sister appeared 
together in the “ Gamester ’—she with her blushing 
honours thick upon her. By this time the town was 
perfectly mad after Mrs. Siddons. Not only was 
the theatre crammed, but the curiosity to know her 
in private was unbounded. As she passed from the 
stage-door, crowds always assembled to look at her, 
and their comical remarks diverted her. In the 
higher classes this eagerness passed the bounds of 
decency; and a Scotch lady of high rank, with 
a party of friends, who were mere strangers, actually 
forced her way into the drawing-room, scarcely 
taking the trouble to excuse herself. Mrs. Siddons 
gives a very amusing account of an exhibition that 
was made of her at Miss Monkton’s (later the 
eccentric Lady Cork, the same whom Johnson 
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all invitations to paities, routs, &c., as she really 
wished to give herself up to study, and to the duties 
of her family. Miss Monkton insisted on her coming 
to her house on a Sunday evening, assuring her 
that there would only be some half a dozen friends 
to meet her. She had been forewarned that this 
lady pursued any ‘ notorious” person; but was 
assured by Miss Monkton that she need have no 
fears of meeting a crowd. ‘ The appointed Sunday 
evening came. I went to her very nearly in undress, 
at the early hour of eight, on account of my little 
boy, whom she desired me to bring with me, more 
for effect, I suspect, than for his beaux yeux. I 
found with her, as I had been taught to expect, 
three or four ladies of my acquaintance; and the 
time passed in agreeable conversation, till I had 
remained much longer than I had apprehended. I 
was of course preparing speedily to return home, 
when incessantly repeated thunderings at the door, 
and the sudden influx of such a throng of people as 
I had never before seen collected in any private 
house, counteracted every attempt that I could make 
for escape. I was therefore obliged, in a state of 
indescribable mortification, to sit quietly down, 
till | know not what hour in the morning, but for 
hours before my departure, the room I sat in was 
s0 painfully crowded, that the people absolutely 
stood on the chairs, round the walls, that they 
might look over their neighbours’ heads to stare at 
me.’ To do her justice, her head was not at all 
turned by such homage. In fact it annoyed her: 
a fact which speaks for her modesty and good sense. 
Cumberland in the Observer gives a sketch of the 
sort of persecution she had to endure. 

**You was adorable last night in Belvidera,’ 
says a pert young parson with a high toupée. ‘I 
sat in Lady Blubber’s box; and I can assure you 
she, and her daughters too, wept most bitterly. 
But then that charming mad scene—but, by my 
soul, it was a chef d’euvre! Pray, madam, give 
me leave to ask you, was you really in your senses ?” 
‘I strove to do it as well as I could,’ answered the 
actress. ‘Do you intend to play comedy next 
season?’ says a lady, stepping up to her with great 
eagerness. ‘I shall do as the manager bids me,’ 
she replied. ‘I should be curious to know,’ says 
an elderly lady, ‘which part, madam, you yourself 
esteem the best you play?’ ‘I shall always en- 
deavour to make that which I am about the best.’ 
An elegant and enchanting young woman of fashion 
now took her turn of interrogating, and with many 
apologies begged to be informed by her if she studied 
those enchanting looks and attitudes before a glass. 
‘I never study anything but my author.’ ‘ Then 
you practise them at rehearsals,’ rejoined the 
questioner, ‘I seldom rehearse at all!’ She has 
fine eyes,’ says a tragic poet to an eminent painter. 
. . » Vanessa now came up, and desiring leave to 
introduce a young muse to Melpomene, presented 
a girl in a white frock, with a fillet of flowers tied 
round her hair, which hung down her back in 
flowing curls, The young muse made a low 
obeisance, and with the most unembarrassed voice 
and countenance, whilst the poor actress was 
covered with blushes, and suffering torture from 
the eyes of all in the room, broke forth as follows :— 


*O thou, whom Nature's goddess calls her own, 
Pride of the stage and favourite of the town!’” 

Of a very different kind was the admiration of 
such men as Reynolds, Johnson, Fox, and Burke, 
which could not but be gratifying to the artist. A 
copy of the celebrated painting by Sir Joshua adorns 
the frontispiece of Mr. Fitzgerald's book. To 
Johnson the compliment was paid of a chair at the 
wings whenever his health should permit him to be 
present. A characteristic bit of gallantry is narrated 
of the Doctor. He asked Mrs. Siddons to tea at 
Bolt Court; she and her brother arrived, and there 
was no chair vacant to offer her, all being encum- 
bered. (This was a year before Johnson’s death, and 
he was already infirm.) ‘ Madam,” he said with a 
smile, “ you who so often occasion a want of seats 
to other people, will the more easily excuse the lack 
of one yourself.” After her departure he was 
pleased to express himself warmly concerning her 
modesty and propriety. Lastly, Royalty offered its 
friendship, and the Queen was struck with the ease 
and breeding of the actress while in the Presence. 
Mrs. Siddons’s only comment was “I have 
frequently personated queens.” 
The marriage of John Philip Kemble to Mrs. 


Drury Lane, bring us to the close of the first volume. 
The management of Sheridan brought out some 
very mean traits. He would arrive drunk and 
insult the company; he made appointments and 
neglected to keep them; he was backward with the 
salaries, and stooped to actual dishonesty, though 
the receipts at the doors amounted to nearly £60,000 
ayear. Kemble succeeded King as working manager, 
and introduced a new system as regards scenic 
accessories. Dress and scenery were now appointed 
with more respect to fitness of time and circum- 
stance; and a good company worked under him: 
the two Palmers, Barrymore, Dodd, Suet, Miss 
Farren, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Kemble, and Mrs. 
Siddons; ‘“‘ Zampa” was mounted, and “ Henry 
VIII” ; ‘* Macbeth” was spectacularly revived, and 
‘*Coriolanus’’ also. The health of Kemble was not 
good, and fitfulness of temper often provoked serious 
embarrassments. The production of Colman’s 
‘Tron Chest” found him in a very morbid state. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s account of this unhappy first night 
is amusing. 

‘‘The play was, it seems, put into rehearsal as 
fast as the scenes were written, an experiment 
which might be risked with a genius like Sheridan, but 
which in the case of Colman the younger, who had 
not then won the reputation he subsequently enjoyed, 
was hazardous. Every incident connected with the 
production of the play was unfortunate. The author 
was confined to his bed by a cold caught ‘ under the 
damp dome’ of the great theatre; the composer, 
Storace, was seized with an illness from the same 
cause, from which he never recovered ; while Kemble, 
who was to play the chief character, was so ill that 
he could only appear three days before the play was 
performed. There had been no regular rehearsal, 
and it certainly seemed not only necessary, but just 
to both author and public, that a play should not be 
brought forward with such imperfect preparation. 
Kemble peremptorily decided that it was to be 
played. Perhaps he considered that the author's 
absence from rehearsals was to be punished. Only 
three hours before the curtain rose a message was 
brought to Colman, still in bed, that the difficulty 
of ‘setting’ an abbey scene in proper time would 
require the order of two scenes to be transposed. 
As this would naturally be done at a sacrifice of 
sense and coherency, the alarmed writer rose and 
hurried down to the theatre. He found the stately 
actor ‘taking opium pills,’ a medicine, however, 
which he was in the habit of using. What followed 
was really amusing. The play began. The first 
scenes were intolerably long, and there was some 
disapprobation. The next followed which was to 
redeem it. ‘* Well,’ says Colman, ‘ the great actor 
was discovered as Sir Edward Mortimer, in his 
library. Gloom and desolation sat upon his brow, 
and he was habited, from the wig to the shoe- 
string, with the most studied exactness.’ But ina 
few moments the state of the case became apparent. 
The part was indeed a gloomily ferocious one, but 
from the first sentence Kemble settled himself 
resolutely down into a steady, solemn demi-chant, 
never rising or falling, inspiring every one with an 
overpowering weariness and dejection. In ten 
minutes the whole house was yawning or asleep. 
At the end of the first act the luckless author, in 
despair, came to implore that an apology should be 
made on the ground of the actor’s illness. This 
was haughtily refused. ‘It should have been made 
at the beginning of the piece.’ Then why had it 
not been made? Because he had hoped to get the 
better of his indisposition. ‘ Besides, it was quite 
evident to the audience. He had coughed very much 
upon the stage, and an apology would only make 
him look like a fool.’ But through the interference 
of one of the proprietors, he was induced to permit 
this step to be taken, and the play again staggered 
on. ‘The piece was now one-third over,’ says 
Colman, ‘and I made up my mind, like an un- 
fortunate traveller, to pursue my painful journey 
through two stages more upon a broken-down 
poster, on whose back lay all the baggage for my 
expedition. Miserably did the poster proceed; he 
groaned, he lagged, he coughed, he wheezed.’ The 
audience, wearied out by this steady and unvarying 
‘ ponderosity,’ grew discontented. The actor ‘ plod- 
ded on,’ seemingly careless of their disapprobation. 
But at last he came forward. ‘He feared he was 


the merits of the play.’ This ‘grand generosity 


hostile 


personality.” 


the cause of the disapprobation, but hoped he would 
gain strength on a future occasion to do justice to 


and ostentatious humility’ only made the author 


more furious, and prompted him to write that 
reface, which is amusing for its graphic 


Colman and Kemble were not reconciled for several 





But Kemble repeated the trick with another dreary 
play, “ Vortigern,” the production of the Irelands; 
and his behaviour went far to disorganise the 
management; and Sheridan’s growing recklessness 
and impecuniosity hastened the catastrophe. 
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A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 





The following is from a recent Cincinnati paper. 
Had the writer Known the ‘ Bell Piano,” he 
would not have been so struck with his harmonium 
with a hook. 

‘« Among the patents issued last week was one to 
Mr. Thomas Atkins of this city, for anew musical 
instrument. A working model of this instrument 
can be seen and heard at the piano rooms of 
Atkins and Co., 161, Fourth Street. It presents 
externally somewhat the appearance of an upright 
piano, and has a similar keyboard and action, 
including hammers and damper. In other 
respects it differs from the piano, having no 
strings, no tension, and. consequently fewer 
imperfections. The tones are produced by the 
hammers striking upon steel hooks of a peculiar 
construction. These hooks have three prongs, 
the centre one being used to attach the hook 
firmly to a metallic support. The outer prongs 
differ in length, and herein lies the value of Mr. 
Atkins’s discovery. We speak of it asa discovery, 
not an invention. Mr. Atkins, who is both an 
excellent musician and an ingenious mechanic, 
has devoted years to the construction of an 
instrument that would obviate some of the 
insuperable imperfections of the piano. In the 
process of experiment he hit upon the hook of the 
form described, and upon testing it, discovered to 
his delight, the development of a new acoustic 
principle, the only like discovery made in nearly a 
thousand years. When struck, the hook gives out 
not only a pure unstained tone, but a perfect 
harmonic. It would be long to tell how many 
years have been wasted by musicians in reaching 
after the effect which Mr. Atkins produces by 
this contrivance. Liszt himself spent some years 
in experimenting with tuning forks, but found 
himself limited to a scale of about four and 
a half octaves. Others have tried, and after 
tedious labour have met with no better 
success. The attempts to construct a keyed 
instrument out of steel have hitherto been 
failures. Now imagine Mr. Atkins seated at this 
novel instrument. It is as if a musical box fifty 
times enlarged were playing. The high notes 
have all the brilliancy of strings, but in descend- 
ing the scale the tones approach the timbre of 
wind instruments, like the organ. The purity of 
tone throughout makes other musical sounds com- 
paratively coarse. It is continued and singing, 
and its volume is regulated by the touch of the 
player and the pressure of the pedal; its only 
harmonic is the octave. It is a wonderful success, 
considering the steel hooks were forged upon an 
ordinary anvil, and have flaws and imperfections 
that will be avoided when they are cut by proper 
machinery. Doubtless there will be many modifi- 
cations and improvements, but there can be none 
in the acoustic principle developed. Theoretically 
its power is without limit. It would be as easy to 
give it a range of ten octaves as seven, and its 
volume may be vastly increased by greater bulk in 
the steel hooks. Chimes could be as readily con- 
structed as an instrument for the concert room or 
parlour. As there is no tension, it cannot get 
out of tune, and nothing about it out of order but 
the action. Its simplicity, its durability, its 
quality of tone, its possible cheapness of construc- 
tion, point it out as the instrument on which the 
“music of the future” will be played in nearly 
every house in the country.” 
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Crystat Parace.—Yesterday being a One Shilling 
Day the admissions by season-tickets amounted to 











Brereton, and his assuming the management of 


years, but at last were induced to shake hands, and 
the fatality of “ The Iron Chest” was forgotten, 
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BrayuamM.—Braham had the advantage of Storace’s 
tuition at the opening of his career, although he had 
been previously the pupil of Rauzzini, who, having 
heard him on his first appearance at a concert in 
Bath asa tenor singer, in the year 1794, initiated 
him in the rudiments of his art. His style may be 
thus said to have been entirely formed upon the 
pure Italian method—an advantage he greatly 
improved by his having afterwards gone to Italy to 
study, as also to sing in opera at Florence, where 
he accepted his first engagement. Thence he went 
to Genoa, Milan, and Venice; and so remarkably 
successful was he wherever he appeared in that 
‘land of song,” that the highest compliment which 
could have been paid to him was first uttered there, 
as it was afterwards constantly repeated by foreign 
singers engaged in our own country: ‘* Non c’e tenore 
in Italia come Braham!” It was a singular trait in 
Braham’s character that he had the impression—and 
adhered to it—that he was much better fitted to be 
a composer than asinger. Not that he was singular in 
this respect, because many musicians who have been 
eminent in some particular branch of their art have 
never been persuaded that they did not more 
thoroughly excel in another direction. Thus the 
incomparable violinist often thinks that he is a far 
better pianist, and, vice versd, the most facile of 
pianists sometimes believes that, after all, the flute 
is his instrument of instruments. It was at Milan 
that the mania of becoming a composer culminated, 
where he positively remained for several nonths, to 
his pecuniary disadvantage, assiduously prosecuting 
his studies under a ‘‘master” of some repute, 
named Isola. Very few composers indeed of his 
own, or any other time, threw off a greater number 
of operas, songs, duets, &c., thdn Braham did, to 
enumerate one-half of which would be as utterly 
impossible as it is needless; but of all he wrote, 
however popular any specimen might have been— 
and some were very much so—only one remains in 
public remembrance, and that merely from its 
having been of late resuscitated, not in the 
very best taste, and certainly for no national 
cause—‘ The Death of Nelson.” Of Braham’s 
use of the falsetto, or head voice, I have spoken 
when comparing him with Vaughan; but so 
skilfully was the transition from the chest-voice 
managed, that it was absolutely indescernible, even 
when he would, by way of experiment, for prac- 
tice, or for mere whim and humour, run through 
the whole compass of the seales “by tones and 
semitones, ascending and descending with a degree 
of velocity and precision which can only be under- 
stood by those who Have tried the same experiment, 
and discovered how difficult it is of accomplish- 
ment.”—Musical Recollections, in Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine. 

A Cuorat “ Passron.”—Quite original was tho 
way in which, under ny father’s leading, on Good 
Friday, the Passion and Death of our Saviour were 
musically represented in the Lébejiiner parish. 
Every singer had to take the hymn book ii his hand, 
open at the history of the Passion printed in the 
Appendix, and himself set to music the character 
assigned to him; thus the part that fell to me on 
my first public Porgy was that of the Maid who 
says: ‘ Verily thou also art one of them, for thy 
speech bewrayeth thee.” To this day I remember 
how I sang those words. Of course everything had 
to be conceived in a church-like sense, and the 
style of expression approximated to that of the 
Responsoria in the Catholic liturgy. How deeply 
must the musical feeling have been rooted in the 
inmost being of tle inhabitants of the Saxon pro- 
vince, where these peculiar Good Friday perform- 
ances were possible and found aceeptance! Here in 
Pomerania, had I desired such a thing of my 
scholars, I should not have been understood at all. 
—Dr. Carl Loewe’s Selbstbiographie. Fiir die Offent- 
lichkeit bearbeitet von C. H. Bitter. 

How tHe Orystan Panack Looks FROM THE 
Moon.—Suppose we were at the moon with our 
telescope, the sky at the earth for forty miles round 
London being perfectly clear, the huge metropolis 
would present the appearance of a spot, differin 
from the surrounding space, tinted of a greenis 
grey by another and probably rather sombre tint. 
At sunrise or sunset the hill on which the Orystal 
Palaee stands would be recognised by its shadow, 
and by the tint reflected from the glass it is possible 
the Palace itself could be detected as the smallest 
perceivable spot of a somewhat different colour; it 
would, however, require the following conditions to 
see it distinetly, as a spot only; the finest definition 
possible resulting from an exceedingly quiet atmo- 
sphere, a large aperture, and the highest power the 
object glass would beat. An object of the size of 
the Palace is, we appréhend, the miniimum visible, 
the nature of which it would be beyond our power to 
make out.—* The Moon,” in the Leisure Hour. 





Dicxens’s Partour Macic.—The actuary of the 
National Debt couldn’t calculate the number of chil- 
dren who are coming here on Twelfth Night, in 
honour of Charley’s birthday, for which occasion I 
have provided a magic-lantern and divers other 
tremendous engines of that nature. But the best of 
it is that Forster and I have purchased between us 
the entire stock-in-trade of a conjuror, the practice 
and display thereof is intrusted tome. And O, my 
dear eyes, Felton, if you could see me conjuring the 
company’s watches into impossible tea-taddies, and 
causing pieces of money to fly, and burning pocket- 
handkerchiefs without hurting ’em, and practising 
in my own room without anybody to admire, you 
would never forget it as long as youlive. In those 
tricks which require a confederate I am assisted (by 
reason of his imperturbable good-humour) by Stan- 
field, who always does his part exactly the wrong way, 
tothe unspeakable delight of all beholders. We come 
out on a small seale to-night at Forster's, where we 
see the old year out and the new one in.—‘ Our 
Whispering Gallery,”’ in the Atlantic Monthly. 

A Srrawsperry Fesrivau.—lt is the time of festi- 
vals. Polly says we ought to have one,—a straw- 
berry festival. She says they are perfectly 
delightful; it isso nice to get people together !— 
this hot weather. They create such a good feeling ! 
I myself am very fond of festivals. I always go,— 
when I can,—consistently. Besides the straw- 
berries, there are ice-creams, and cake, and lemonade, 
and that sort of thing; and one always feels so well 
the next day after such adiet! But as social re- 
unions, if there are good things to eat, nothing can 
be pleasanter; and they are very profitable, if you 
have a good object. LI agreed that we ought to have 
a festival; but I did not know what object to devote 
it to. We are not in need of an organ, nor of any 
pulpit-cushions. I do not know as they use pulpit- 
cushions now as much as they used to, when 
preachers had to have something soft to pound, so 
that they would not hurt their fists. I suggested 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and flannels for next winter. 
But Polly says that will not do at all. You must 
have some charitable object,—something that ap- 
peals to a vast sense of something; something that 
it will be right to get up lotteries and that sort of 
thing for. I suggest a festival for the benefit of my 
garden; and this seems feasible. In order to make 
everything pass off pleasantly, invited guests will 
bring or send their own strawberries and cream, 
which I shall be happy to sell to them at a slight 
advance. There are a great many improvements 
which the garden needs; among them a sounding- 
board, so that the neighbours’ children can hear 
when I tell them to get a little farther off from the 
currant-bushes. I should also like a selection from 
the ten commandments, in big letters, posted up 
conspicuously, and a few traps, that will detain, but 
not maim, for the benefit of those who cannot read. 
But what is most important is, that the ladies should 
crochet nets to cover overthe strawberries. A good- 
sized, well-managed festival ought to produce nets 
enough to cover my entire beds; and I can think of 
no other method of preserving the berries from the 
birds next year. I wonder how many strawberries 
it would need for a festival, and whether they would 
cost more that the nets.—My Summer in a Garden. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. 

Mrs. Srppons’s First Strupy or Lapy Macsrera.— 
“Tt was my custom to study my characters at night, 
when all the domestic cares and business of the da 
were over. On the night preceding that in whic 
I was to appear in this part for the first time, I 
shut myself up as usual, when all the family were 
retired, and commenced my study of Lady Macbeth. 
As the character is very short, I thought I should 
soon accomplish it. Being then only twenty years 
of age, I believed, as may others do believe, that 
little more was necessary than to got the words into 
my head, for the necessity of discrimination, and 
the development of character, at that time of my 
life, had scarcely entered into my imagination. 
But to proceed. I went on with tolerable com- 
posure, in the silence of the night (a night I can 
never forget) till I came to the assassination scene, 
when the horrors of the seene rose to a degree that 
made it impossible for me to get further. I snatched 
up my candle and hurried out of the room in a 
paroxysm of terror. My dress was of silk, and the 
rustling of it as I ascended the stairs to go to bed, 
seemed to my panie-struck fancy like the movement 
of a spectre pursuing me. At last I reached my 
chamber, where I found my husband fast asleep. 
I clapped my candlestick down upon the table, 
without the power of putting the candle out, and 
I threw myself upon my bed, without daring to stay 
even to take off my clothes. At peep of day I rose 
to resume my task; but so little did I know of my 
part when I appeared in it at night, that my shame 
and eonfusion cured me of procrastinating my 
business for the remainder of my life.”—The 
Kembles. By Percy Fitzgerald. 





Wacomive rae Otnrunt.—Early one morning I 
was pitting at the window, gazing now upon the 





market place, and now upon the hands of my 
mother, busy with her household duties, when 
suddenly the great magisterial usher of the town, 
Herr Becker, who pleased himself best with the title 
of Unter-Ofizier, walked in. The great man closed 
the door, raised his hand to his cap in millitary 
style, and spoke, as well as I could understand, as 
follows: ‘His honour the Rath (Mayor) would re- 
quest the Herr Cantor, with the first class of boys, 
on the coming in of the New Century, to spring from 
the tower.”’—My heart sought vent through a scream 
of horror; I really thought that my father and the 
school-boys were to celebrate the great day by 
pitching themselves headlong from the tower. And 
not until it was explained to me, that the Herr 
Unter-Offizier had said not spring, but sing, were my 
fears quieted. And so the good Libejiiners ushered 
in the New Century with the beautiful old melody of 
the Chorale: Ich singe dir mit Herz und Mund.” — 
Dr. Carl Loewe’s Selbstbiographie. Fitr die Offeutlich- 
keit bearbeitet von C. H. Bitter. 

Miss Paron.—At the time of Miss Paton’s appear- 
ance at the Haymarket she had scarcely completed 
her twentieth year; yet so early as her eighth year 
concerts had been given in her name, and she had 
also been recently heard at the nobility’s concerts in 
London, although without giving any remarkable 
indication of promise, or making any particular 
sensation. The peculiarity of Miss Paton'’s voice 
was, that it was not only sweet in tone, but also 
brilliant and powerful in strength, which study, 
practice, and growth of years thoroughly mellowed 
and ripened. Her compass was extensive, extend- 
ing from A to D, and E-—i.e., of eighteen notes, of 
tolerably equal quality, which was somewhat marred 
by an imperfect method of delivering them. Her 
intonation was, however, even at the early age of 
twenty, as correct as that of the generality of 
singers of the highest rank. Her shake was 
imperfect, being too close, rapid, and hard, and given 
out with a jerk rather than with equal enunciation. 
Owing to the imperfection of the tuition to which 
she had been subjected, as also most probably from 
her singing too early in public, she never throughout 
the whole of her career, had an equal and rightly- 
formed scale—a defect which, although she was at 
the utmost pains to correct, she never conquered. 
She was, however, a thorough musician, and one of 
the best sight-singers of her tiine, which not one in 
a hundred was then any more than they are now. 
Of this she gave a remarkable instance at the sixth 
Philharmonic Concert of the year 1826 (May 15), 
when she sang Spohr’s difficult scena ed aria, “ Si, 
io sento,” from the ‘‘ Fuust,” almost at sight, the 
music having been sent to her only the day previous 
to the rehearsal. Notwithstanding this disadvan- 
tage, I remember to have heard both Sir George 
Smart and Frangois Cramer, who was the leader on 
that occasion, say that ‘she executed it perfectly, 
doing what ho other singer in London ¢ould have 
done.”’—Musical Recollections of the last Half Cen- 
tury, in Tinsley’s Magazine. 


Dickens At tHE Sea-sipe.—This is a little fishing 
place intensely quiet; built on a cliff whereon, in 
the centre of a tiny semicircular bay, our house 
stands; the sea rolling and dashing under the 
windows. Seven miles out are the Goodwin Sands 
(you've heard of the Goodwin Sands?) whence 
floating lights perpetually wink after dark, as if they 
were carrying on intrigues with the servants. Also 
there is a big lighthouse called the North Foreland 
on & hill beltind the village—a severe parsonic light 
—which reproves the young and giddy floaters, and 
stares grimly out upon the sea. . Under the cliffs are 
rare good sands, where all the children assemble 
every morning and throw up impossible fortifica- 
tions, which the sea throws down again at high 
water. Old gentlemen and ancient ladies flirt 
after their own manner, in two reading-rooms and on 
a great many scattered seats in the open air. 
Other old gentlemen look all day through telescopes 
and never see anything. In a Lesadalon in a one 
pair sits from nine o’clock to one a gentleman with 
rather long haif and no neckcloth, who writes and 
grins as if he thought he were very funny indeed. 
His name is Boz. At one he disappears, and pre- 
sently he emerges from a bathing-machine, and may 
be seen—a kind of salmon-coloured porpoise— 
splashing about in the ocean. After that he may bo 
seen in another bay-window on the ground-floor, 
eating a strong luuch; after that, walking a dozen 
miles or so, or lying on his back in the sand reading 
a book. Nobody bothers him unless they know he 
is disposed to be talked to; and I am told he is ve 
comfortable indeed. He's as brown as a berry, an 
they do say he is a small fortune to the innkeeper, 
who sells beer and cold punch. But this is mere 
rumour. Sometimes he goes up to London (eighty 
miles or so away), and then I’m told there is a 
sound in Lincoln’s Inn Fields at night as of me 


laughing, together with a clinking of knives an 
forks and wine-glasses.— Our Whispering Gallery,” 
in the Atlantic Monthly, : . 
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Mr. Swinburne has gone to Scotland for the 
benefit of his health. 

Signor Campana’s “ Esmeralda” was performed 
at Homburg for the first time on Monday. 


We hear that Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault have 
determined to resume their profession as actors. 





A new play by Mr. Willis is announced for produc- 
tion at the Queen’s Theatre on Saturday, Sept. 9th. 





A new volume by M. Victor Hugo, with the title 
of “L’Année Terrible,’ is announced to appear 
next month. 

A second gift of £1000 from an anonymous donor 
has been forwarded to the council of the Royal 
Dramatic College. 





A Lombard telegram announces the death of 
Paul de Kock, the French novelist, at the age of 
seventy-eight years. 





Miss Augusta Thomson has, we are glad to learn, 
recovered from her recent severe indisposition and 
will appear on Monday at the Crystal Palace. 





The Nestor of tenors, Sonntheim—he is now 
sixty-two years of age—is singing at Frankfort with 
great success in various operas of Meyerbeer’s. 





We hear that the Queen’s management will pro- 
duce about Christmas an elaborate revival of ** The 
Tempest,” for which extensive scenic preparations 
have been made. 





In addition to the artists whose secession from 
the Comédie Francaise has been announced, M. and 
Madame Lafontaine have proclaimed their intention 
of withdrawing. 





M. Faure will not return this winter to the Opéra. 
He was offered 75,000 francs per annum, but de- 
manded 110,000; and it is believed M. Bouby will 
replace him in “ Hamlet.” 








Madame Ristori is about starting for a campaign 
in the Danubian Principalities, where she has never 
yet been heard. She will give representations at 
Bucharest, Galatz, and Odessa. 





Herr Carl Rosa and Mdme. Parepa-Rosa arrived 
in New York on the 8th August, and are passing a 
few weeks at Sharon Springs before entering upon 
their English Opera season in October in New 
York. 





The last nights of the old Victoria Theatre are 
announced. The building is to be pulled down, 
and in its stead a magnificent theatre is promised. 
The theatre was opened in 1815, under royal 
patronage, and has seen many fluctuations. 





Signor Jacovacci, the Impresario of the Roman 
Opera, demands a grant of 200,000 lire from the 
municipality, for the coming season, to meet the 
increased number and splendour of the representa- 
tions, which require to be worthy of the capital 
of Italy. 





The Holborn Theatre will re-open on the 11th of 
September, under the management of Mr. R. 
Mansell, lately of the Globe. A drama, by the late 


Alexandre Dumas, entitled ‘‘ Edmund Kean,” and 


a one-act opéra bouffe, by Offenbach, will be pro- 
duced. 





At the last Kurhaus concert at Wiesbaden Mdmes. 


Arabella Goddard and Trebelli-Bettini were much 


applauded for their fine performance and singing. 


Mr. Charles Adams did not arrive: it is said he was 
detained through the late railway accident at As- 


chaffenburg. 





At Mayence morning concerts begin at half- 
At a recent 


past ten, and last till half-past twelve. 





————. 


the toast of the English Press Mr. Davison, of the 
Times, and Mr. Kingston, of the Daily Telegraph, 
replied. The boat returned to Bonn on a delicious 
moonlight night. 





An international fancy sale and bazaar, to be 
followed by a ball and concert, are to be held early 
in October, in aid of the funds of the Ladies’ Art 
Union and Female Art Gallery,.42, Great Russell 
Street. The bazaar is to extend over six days, and 
will be held at her Majesty’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square. The ball and concert will be held 
at Willis’s Rooms. 





The Abbé Liszt has left Weimar for the Grand 
Duke’s summer residence at Eichstadt. The Abbé 
has just finished his oratorio ‘* Christus,” which 
will be performed in Vienna. The work consists 
of fourteen numbers, almost all choruses, and is 
affirmed to be a chef d’euvre. The prolific com- 
poser has already planned a new work, the subject 
of which appertains to the History of Poland. 





Messrs. Moxon announce as immediately to be 
issued in their ‘‘ Poets” “ the only perfect edition” 
of Mr. Tupper’s popular work. The entire four 
series will be included in this volume, containing 
nearly five hundred pages, with portrait, memoir, 
and indices, handsomely bound. The sale of this 
complete edition is expected to be enormous 
throughout America, England, and the Colonies. 





Another fine Fasting case has cropped up, this 
time in Lancashire. It is a woman of middle-age 
this time, and she has not tasted food for sixteen 
months. For six months medical help has been 
abandoned, and the case left to itselfi—the idea of 
the patient’s aunt being that the ‘“ Almighty had to 
do with it,” and that it was useless continuing 
to incur expenses for medicines without any hope 


one a Symphony in ©, by Weber, an early work of | of a cure. 


the great composer, was performed under the 
direction of Kapellmeister Johann Haub, and Herr 


Griitzmacher played two solos. 








Another theatre, and a classic one to boot, has 
come down to the music-hall level. This is the 
Liverpool Theatre Royal, the house where Mr. 


M. Dumas, fils, announces that the removal of | Copeland ruled so long, a house in which Siddons, 


his father’s remains and the funeral service origi- 
nally fixed for the 24th of last month will not take 
place until the evacuation by the Prussians of the 
department of the Aisne, in which the last resting- 


place of Monte Cristo is fixed. 





A spiritist authority asserts with confidence, 
but without mentioning his data, “that about one- 
third of the population of Great Britain is suscep- 


Macready, the Keans have acted, and Pasta, Grisi, 
Mario sung their sweetest. It opened last week as 
a music-hall, sine drinking and smoking however. 
That last indignity is spared it ; but the comic song 
is shouted from its stage, and the boards re-echo 
with the cellar-flap. 





The Lyceum opens under Mr. Bateman’s manage- 
ment on Monday week. The resistance piece isa 


tible to spirit influence; or, in other words, nine| Play dramatised by Mdme. Birch Pfeiffer from a 
millions of the inhabitants of Great Britain are | novel of George Sand, and translated into English 


mediums of more or less power.” 





by Mrs. Bateman. It is called ‘* Fanchette.” Mr. 
E. Silas, who is conductor at the Lyceum, has 


Mr. W. H. Swanborough has been appointed | fitted the drama with original music, which, vu Mr. 


director of a series of dramatic performances to be 
The first will take 
place next Monday, when Byron’s burlesque “ The 


given at Sydenham Palace. 


Silas’s capacity and reputation, ought to be very 
good. Miss Isabella Bateman, a younger sister of 
Miss Kate Josephine, makes her début in the 


Pilgrim of Love” will be performed, with Miss | piece. 


Augusta Thomson as Prince Ahmed. 





At a café in Dijon the other day, a performance 


A paper on “The Use of Singing and Music at | Was given for the benefit of the poor. Among the 


Open air Services,” written by the Rev. John 


songs was one called “*The Wooden Pipes,” in 


Curwen, was read by his son at a meeting on| Which the words “ William” and “ Germany” re- 


Monday of the Open Air Mission and illustrated by | curred, but without special offensiveness. 


a choir under the direction of Mr. Robert Griffiths, 
secretary of the Tonic Sol-fa College. 


But four 
red hussars (Prussians), who were among the 
audience, took umbrage at these expressions, and 
began an onslaught on the audience, dealing out 


We hear that Mr. Stevens, a member of the Civil | cuffs on the ear right and left. Several were hurt, 


Service Musical Society, has signed a four years’ 


and the unfortunate singer arrested, to be released 


engagement with Mr. Mapleson, of her Majesty's | with a warning next day. 


Opera. This is the third Civil Servant who has 
entered the operatic profession within the last few 
years, Mr. Tom Hobler and Mr. Bentham being the 
other two. 





The Bonn Festival concluded with a Wasserfahrt 
on the Rhine. The steamer Humboldt took a dis- 
tinguished company from Bonn to Rolandseck, and 
during the voyage dinner was served on deck, and 
appropriate toasts were drunk. Herr Hiller pro- 
posed the health of Sir Sterndale Bennett ; and to 





After a suspension of twelve months, the Revue 
et Gazette des Thédtres has re-appeared. It gives a 
list of the losses by death sustained by the stage 
during the war and the subsequent troubles. Among 
the names of more note are those of Samson, doyen 
of the Comédie ; Sevesti, whose death occurred while 
fighting: Félix; Troy, of the Opéra Comique ; Rosa 
Didier; Clarisse Miroy; and La Rozzacchi, an 
Italian dancer of high reputation. The opening 





nwowber of the journal gives a meagre list of per- 


ae 
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formances throughout the whole of France. Its 
publication will, for the present, be once a week, 
instead of twice, as hitherto. 





Several retirements from professional life are 
announced from Paris: among them that of Del 
Sarte, the fanatico per la musica, an eccentric, a 
most curious figure, who sang for some time at the 
Opéra Comique. As a singer, he uttered a very few 
thin sounds. That voix absente made him in 
repute; so full of taste, spirit, and skill were his 
intonations, or rather indications. A St.-Simonian, 
then a Catholic, he had eloquence, and became 
celebrated among musical amateurs for his white 
long snowy beard, his solemn bearing, and his 
admirable talent as a Professor. Darcier, Mdme. 
Cabel, and Mdme. Carvalho were his pupils. 





M. Edwin Tross, of Paris, has just published the 
first part of a very interesting collection of ‘‘ Hugue- 
not Songs of the Sixteeenth Century,” edited by M. 
Henri Bordier. These songs are chosen from 
publications between 1525 and 1597, and prove the 
existence of a really fine and vigorous school of 
Protestant religious poetry in France. The first 
part, now published, contains (1) Religious, (2) 
Polemical and Satirical Songs. The second part 
will comprise the songs on War and Martyrdom. 
Some of the satirical songs against superstition and 
the Monks are clever, and many of the religious ones 
very touching in their simple faith and piety. 





Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are at present at 
Brussels, endeavouring to obtain redress from the 
railway authorities for the loss of property, valued 
at £1200. It appears that about six weeks ago 
they sent four trunks, containing their personal 
wardrobe and other property, by express from 
Brussels to Manabad, Bohemia, being assured that 
they would reach their destination in five days. 
Whether the trunks ever arrived appears, at present, 
a mystery ; they have not yet been seen, and nobody 
knows what has become of them. Mr. Williams 
has expended upwards of £150 in search of his 
property, amongst which is some valuable jewellery 
of Mrs. Williams’s. It is feared that, the railways 
being Government property, he will be unable to 
obtain any compensation for his loss. 





The Passion-Play at Oberammergau is to be per- 
formed every Sunday during the month of September. 
There are three ways of getting to it—I1st, to go to 
Immenstadt, a station on the railroad from Augs- 
burg to the Lake of Constance; thence a carriage 
must be taken, and a night will be spent on the 
road; 2nd, from Innspruck, sleeping at a place 
called Nargereit ; 3rd, from Munich by the Weilheim- 
Peissenberg Railroad, From either of these places 
it is within a drive of five hours. A train leaves 
Munich at seven a.m., and arrives at Weilheim at 
nine. In order to avoid the difficulty of obtaining 
rooms and places in the theatre at Oberammergau, 
the burgomaster should be written to at least a 
week in advance. No attempt at extortion is made 
by the natives of the village. A bargain must, 
however, be made with the coachman either from 
Weilheim, Innspruck, or Immenstadt. He will do 
his best to overcharge. 

The sacred drama is not likely to flourish in 
England. Warning may be taken from the egre- 
gious blunder committed by some silly amateurs at 
Barrow. The Barrow amateurs got up ‘Joseph 
and his Brethren.” The amateur actors turned the 
whole affair into a burlesque, which tickled the 
auditors immensely, and actually elicited roars of 
laughter. Through all this the unconscious ama- 
teurs gravely and painfully plodded along, until the 
house was brought down with a ringing cheer and 
intense merriment at what ought to have been a 
climax of thrilling solemnity—the meeting of Joseph 
and his aged father. In truth the ludicrous antics 
of ‘Joseph’ were too much for human nature to 
bear, and the sight of the house at this time was 
something extraordinary. The spectacle of all the 
motley “brethren,” each with his bran-new staff 
and ,his housewife’s meal-bag oyer his shoulder, 








slowly passing in Indian file before a lively bit of 
Italian scenery, and dismally chanting ‘“ There's 


no place like home,’’ was a sight the reverse of 
edifying. 





Clever as some of our managers are, they are put 
to shame as regards variety of gifts by the kaleido- 
scopic impresarii of America. Not even a Bouci- 
cault, with all his versatility, could surpass Manager 
Ford, whose avocations are thus described: 

“John T. Ford will manage at the approaching 

season the new Baltimore Opera House, now being 
built by him; the Holiday Street Theatre, Balti- 
more; Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, 0.; and at 
the same time direct the movements of several 
travelling companies, playing Miss Maggie Mitchell, 
Joseph Jefferson, J. W. Wallack, and C. B. Bishop. 
In addition to managing all these, he holds the 
following civil offices in Baltimore, which claim 
his attention :—He is the president of the second 
branch of the council, president of the Union Rail- 
road, member of the board of directors of the Peni- 
tentiary, and a director of the Fountain Hotel Stock 
Company.” 
‘Playing Miss Maggie Mitchell” does not mean 
that Mr. Ford takes that character, but that he lets 
Miss Maggie Mitchell play. These little lingual 
discoveries are arrived at from time to time during 
the study of the new tongue they speak across 
the Ocean, 

The French papers have just got hold of the story 
of the summons issued by the Sunday League against 
the coachman of the Marquis of Lorne. They serve 
it up with their own peculiar sauce. According to 
the Gaulois the Marquis was himself dragged before 
the Police Court of Hammersnuth (sic) by a secre- 
tary of the Society of Respect for the Sunday. The 
marquis could not plead necessity, as the church to 
which he drove was not distant from his residence 
more than a kilometre. But M. Anghani, the judge 
of Hammersnuth, refused to convict. Under the 
form Anghani it is just possible to recognise the 
worthy magistrate, Mr.Ingham. The same number 
of the Gardois informs us that an Englishman named 
Phillipp Walters has invented a suicide machine 
which is to be shown at the Sheffield Exhibition 
next Christmas. This machine is wonderfully 
simple; it goes by steam, and a child may work it. 
By its means an Englishman may commit suicide 
in company, with all his friends, at dessert, instead 
of rolling under the table and sleeping the sleep of 
intoxication, which is the well-known British 
custom after dinner. 





A correspondent at Vienna, present at the Bonn 
Festival, rejoices that the Council of Direction of 
their Beethoven Centenary, last year, wisely 
resolved to have no solo performances. It would 
not be very complimentary to the musicians of 
Beethoven’s native country, to see imported at Bonn 
for the} occasion an English piano and an Eng- 
lish resident pianist; neither of which proved a 
success. Our chorus singers and our general per- 
formances, worthy of the adopted Vaterland of 
Beethoven, were, on the whole very much more 
satisfactory than what were heard at Bonn. This 
correspondent criticises Hallé, but not more 
severely than our English newspaper correspondents 
of the Telegraph and Atheneum. The absence of 
Kapellmeisters from Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, was 
very significant. A dozen good, if not great, 
interpreters of Beethoven’s works, says the Vienna 
correspondent, could have been invited east and 
west of the Rhine without engaging one from 
London, whe had previously not produced a very 
favourable impression in Leipsic and in Paris, and 
is quite unknown to fame in the other continental 
cities. 

Amusements at Trouville, thus sketched by a 
correspondent, must be not a little dull: “ Twice a 
week a solemn advertisement announces that there 
will be a grand ball at the Etablissement. Now I, 
for one, do not much care for ‘ grands bals’ when I 
am at the seaside; but urged by curiosity, I attended 
one at the Casino here a few days ago. Anything 
more wearying than this ball I have seldom set eyes 
on. Imagine a huge room, very handsomely 


| decorated—it was, I believe built under the auspices 





of Comte de Morny, who had a taste for the 
grandiose. Round this room is raised a triple line of 
seats, all of which are filled with fair women and bravo 
men. In the centre there is a well-waxed oak floor to 
be danced upon. Though the first tune is played 
to-night by a very passable band, yet no one comes 
forward to dance. So the second, equally deserted, 
follows. At length, when the third dance, or rather 
the third tune, had begun, two or three came 
timidly to the front and performed a dreary waltz. 
I watched for an hour or two, and although there 
were at least a thousand spectators, there were 
never more than ten couples dancing at a time, 
As we left I said to the guardian at the door, ‘ Are 
the dances always like that?’ ‘Oui, Monsieur,’ 
was the answer; ‘ but if Monsieur likes to try his 
chance at baccarat, he will find it much more 
amusing; it goes on till morning.’ 





Lord Shaftesbury passes in England for a pious 
man: beyond the Tweed we fear he is considered a 
free-thinker. Concerning Sabbath-keeping he is 
reported to have used the following expressions in 
Glasgow :— 

I look upon the Sabbath day as a day of holy, 

physical, and mental recreation ; I look upon it as 
a day of which you must devote a good part to the 
worship and service of Almighty God; but I look 
upon it as a day that you may devote to many 
family affections, to many family duties, to social 
intercourse, to many little innocent enjoyments ; 
and if there is anything on the face of the earth 
that to my mind is more beautiful than another, it 
is on the Sabbath day, under the bright sun, and on 
a glowing evening, to see the working man with his 
wife on his arm and his children behind him, all 
disporting themselves under the open canopy of 
heaven. 
To an Englishman the picture seems innocent and 
even godly; but a Presbyterian’s affrighted eyes 
would discern Parisian latitudinarianism in it, if 
not open atheism. What? Men, women, and 
children disporting themselves on the Sabbath ! 
Ma certie! They would take to whistling next, or 
even playing the piano! In the land where the 
pianoforte is never opened on Sunday, not even for 
sacred music, and where (as in Edinburgh a year or 
two back) it was deemed irreligious on that day to 
stroll between services in public gardens, we are 
afraid the Earl of Shaftesbury has already lost caste, 
and is by this time regarded as inspired by the Deil, 
if not an emissary of the Pop’ himsel’. 





The sale of Auber’s effects disappointed the 
auctioneer: the name of Auber has already passed 
out of Parisian memory, and is certainly beyond 
Parisian gratitude. Yet his intense nationality if 
nothing else should have kept his memory green a 
little longer, Ho was patriotic enough to send back 
his Prussian decorations to the invader of his 
country; he had among his books not one single 
score of Beethoven or Weber,—he never went out 
of the limits of his dear Paris. A writer in the 
Atheneum sketches him at home. He kept on his 
literary shelves Paul de Kock’s entire writings, 
half-a-dozen of Haydn’s, Gluck’s, and Mozart’s 
works,—no foreign books of any kind, and hardly a 
dozen Freneh authors. Nymphs en déshabille, 
portraits of pretty women, not much encumbered 
with costume, peopled his solitude, and adorned his 
walls. What else did he care for? Music, his own 
genial spirit, respectability in the world, bon-ton, 
and business well done,—that was much, and 
enough. He read little, and dreamt less. The 
‘Manon Lescaut” of Abbé Prévost he did not even 
open, when he had to adapt his tunes to Scribe’s 
libretto on the same subject. An intellect his, 
precise, sharp, shrewd,—no clair-obscur in it, nothing 
vague or redundant. ‘‘ Why did you not read the 
‘Manon?’ "-—“‘ I had the words of Scribe.”—* But 
Scribe cortainly had perused Prévost’s work?"— 
“Oh! not at all. The story was very familiar to 
him,—a young woman, of light-headed, coquettish 
temper, drawing on a very giddy, warm-hearted 
young fellow to ruin,—that was all!” And he 
added, “ Scribe never wasted his time!" 





The nasociation of managers formed to prosecute 
the music halls have doubtless excellent legal 
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advisers in Messrs. Webster and Graham, but _ 


curious rhetorical champions. Mr. Syers of the 
Oxford having been assured by four prominent 
managers that they personally do not countenance 
these prosecutions, took it on himself to state that 
‘no respectable manager would put his name to 
them.’ This opinion has called forth the following 
gems of literature from Messrs. Webster and 
Graham, the attorneys of the association. 

We should have thought that Mr. Syers would 

have been satisfied with the statement ‘that no 
respectable Manager would put his name to these 
prosecutions’ had been made by his solicitor, who, 
we imagined at the time, was simply following a 
very common law practice of abusing the attorney 
because he had a bad case—a practice that has, 
indeed, become so common that every attorney can 
well afford to treat it with the contempt it de- 
serves, besides which it has already been done ad 
nauseum. 
The sub-editor of the Era, in which the above 
delightful sentence appears, has no doubt supplied 
the stops, as it is well known that lawyers scorn 
commas. But no method of punctuation can 
supply a missing nominative, or aid an unhappy 
predicate divorced from all friends and relations and 
left on the wide world alone. ‘Ad nauseum,” too 
is very good in its way: it is probably accented 
after the manner of ‘‘ museum,” and thereby gains 
an additional ‘charm, The following sentence is 
hardly so complete as its predecessor, but still 
affords a good specimen of economy in the use of 
nominatives. 

We, however, regret to hear that “four” have 

denied their participation in these proceedings, and 
think that it would have been far better had they 
called a meeting of the Association; and had they 
any proper reason for allowing Music Halls to do as 
they liked, placed it before the meeting, taken the 
opinion of the majority, and abided by it. 
If Mr. Syers is wise, he will reply to the literary 
lawyers, and draw them into further composition, 
so that he and all the world may gain instruction by 
80 much lucidity of statement and grace of style. 





From all accounts Oberammergau appears to be 
overcrowded at the present time, especially with 
English. A correspondent of the Daily News, who 
writes a very amusing lettter, observed there the 
Marquis of Bute, surrounded, as usual, by some 
dignitaries of the Church to which he has proved so 
valuable an accession. There were Russians, 
Italians, and Americans in the crowd, but the 
German element predominated. From all parts of 
the Fatherland, people of every class had flocked to 
see the Passion-Play, and among the simple natives 
of Ammergau they found themselves almost as 
much strangers as the foreigners. The writer then 
details the difficulty of getting houseroom. 


‘* Where am I to take the Herr too?” asked my 
coachman. ‘To the hotel,” I replied. The 
coachman smiled at my ignorance. ‘ The hotel,’ 
he said, ** has only half a dozen sleeping rooms, and 
above four thousand persons must find lodgings to- 
night. Every house receives as many guests as it 
can hold. Has not the Herr written beforehand for 
rooms?’ The Herr replied that he had not; and 
the Herr’s wife murmured, “So like you.” A 
young man now came up, and shook hands with the 
coachman, A bright thought now struck me. 
“ Perhaps,” I said, “ your friend may know of a 
lodging?’ The coachman introduced me to him; 
adding that he played the part of the Impenitent 
Thief in the Play. The young man got ou the 
box, and promised to do what he could for us. 
After driving to numberless houses, all of which 
were full, the Impenitent Thief bethought him- 
self of a relation, whose house stood in a field 
some way from the main street. This house- 
holder, a merchant by trade, and an Apostle 
in the Play, by the most fortunate chance, had a 
room, in which we immediately established our- 
selves, and then sallied forth to inspect the village. 
Carriages were still arriving, but by this time almost 
every bed in the place had been booked. “I 
suppose we must go in here,’’ I heard an aldermanic- 
looking Englishman say to a carriageful of daughters, 
‘although all they can give us is a closet and some 
mattresses.” ‘Can you inform me,” said an 
English matron whom I did not know from Adam, 
‘‘whether the Prince and Princess of Wales are 
here?’’ I replied that I could not, but soon after- 
wards I learnt that their Royal Highnesses had 
arrived an hour before in strict incognito, haying 


| engaged rooms beforehand “ for an English gentle- 
man,” and that on their arrival their carriage had 
been followed by a bevy of their future subjects, who 
| had forced their way into the garden of the house 
| which they had hired, and had stood staring in at 
| the doors and windows with vulgar confidence. 
The travelling Briton is the snob of nations. Here 
at this representation of the Life and Death of 
Christ, the only person who was in no way affected 
| was ‘a fellow-countryman with a face like a sheep, 
| and a beard like a goat, who periodically stood up on 
| his seat with an opera glass, and informing those 
around him that he had come direct from Bath, 
adjured some one to point out to him the Princess 
of Wales.” 





JOHN RELFE, THE ENGLISH LOGIER. 





In the last century the Greenwich pensioners 
rejoiced in an energetic and enthusiastic organist, 
by name Lupton Relfe, a composer of small pieces 
of sacred music which much delighted the hoary- 
headed sailor, being faint resemblances to ‘‘ Cease: 
rude Boreas,”’ and the favourite nautical ditties 
prevalent before the days of Dibdin. Lupton 
Relfe was for fifty years organist of the beautiful 
chapel in the Greenwich Palace, and was father of 
John Relfe. After learning all he could from 
Lupton, John became pupil of Keeble, the organist 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, put there by no 
less a personage than Handel, a resident parish- 
ioner. Keeble was a great theorist, and published 
an exceedingly clever work professing to unite 
the theory of the old Greek with that of modern 
days. He brought the concentrated view of the 
seven wise men into the same plane as Rameau 
and D’Alembert, and, as far asa most difficult and 
abstruse undertaking could be made clear and in- 
telligible, Keeble certainly laboured with no ordi- 
nary success. His young pupil, John Relfe, became 
well indoctrinated in theory, and facilitating the 
mode of simplifying its methods and teaching it 
was the one great object of his life. He was 
articled to Keeble in 1795, and as soon as 1798 
we find he published his first work—a ‘‘ Mus- 
Schedula,” or diagram of all the chords in music 
—a large sheet not wanting in arrangement, and 
calculated to assist in the dissemination of the 
elementary principles of harmony. About ten 
years after this he sent forth ‘‘ Twenty Diagrams 
in a Music Scroll,” a ‘* Guida Armonica,’’ “ Prin- 
ciples of Harmony,” “ Remarks on the Modes of 
Teaching Theory,’ and lastly a work called 
“ Lucidus Ordo,”’ a condensed view of his entire 
theory and the results of five and twenty years’ 
study of the science. At this time Mr. Relfe was 
‘Musician in Ordinary” to His Majesty George 
the Fourth, and famed for his ladies’ college for 
the teaching of theory at a charge of ten guineas 
matriculation fee and ten guineas per term, of 
which he had three during the year. When 
Logier visited this country he wa3 met with the 
most virulent opposition on the part of the leaders 
of the profession, but to his credit John Relfe 
never joined in the hue and cry that sent a good 
master out of London into the provinces. 

John Relfe’s theory was that of the one string: 
he gave up the subdominant, admitted only two 
chords in music—-the tonic and dominant, from 
which he extracted the diatonic scale—and laid 
all characteristic chromatic harmonies upon the 
shoulders of the fifth of the key, which he affirmed 
was the Atlas of the musical world, and the govern- 
ing power of all order and progress in composition. 
Whether he had seen the works of Catel and 
Momigny may be doubted, for if the date of his 
first diagram be correct we should be inclined to 
imagine he was first in the field, and had elabo- 
rated the theory of Levens and Vogler before the 
publication of the studies by the two distinguished 
French theorists. Relfe’s works are singular and 
interesting, and have been revived by the industry 
of Alfred Day, who it is plain made John Relfe 
his master model and worked upon his plans. 
Like Mr. Joseph Green, he discards the fourth of 
the key, and boldly states that all modulation is 








made by the flat seventh, a chord which ever de- 
termines the key, and is absolute governing power 
of the scale. There are, says Mr. Relfe, only two 
original harmonies—all other chords are inversions 
and suspensions of the two; and by means of the 
two it is easy to trace harmonic connection and 
primitive forms. 

With Mr. Relfe the art of writing ideas must be 
preceded by the practice of decomposing ideas; 
analysis first, synthesis as a consequent. And 
nothing can be done without certitude of syntax, 
the clear apprehension of the origin and power of 
every sound in the key. The octave is the limit- 
ing tone, the dominant the governing. The 
under-dominant—the sub—is a new tonic. In 
fact, the scale consists of no more than an order 
or succession of three sounds, C, D, E, with its 
roots C,G@, C. The next triple, F, G, A, is a new 
series in the key of F. The concluding two, B, C, is 
the replicate of D and E, the roots being G and C. 
The tonic makes the third and the fifth, and if 
the seventh be added, it is no longer tonic but 
dominant. The dominant makes the seventh, the 
second, the fourth, nnd the sixth, and thus com- 
pletes the scale. The second is a pre-dominant 
with its own peculiar seventh and flat fifth, and 
forms the second tritone in the minor key. But 
this tritone—D, F, A?—is from the dominant. 
He disallows the interdominant, or sharp sub- 
dominant; this tone with him being always the 
major third of the root below. D#%in A minor is 
no altered or substituted subdominant, but simply 
the third of B. Thus the chord in Weldon’s 
anthem, said to be the earliest example of the in- 
version of the augmented sixth, is with Relfe a 
simple seventh, the root being unexpressed or 
understood. 
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But, oddly enough, he considers the chord as bor- 
rowed from the major key: the root B being the 
dominant of E the dominant of A. The semitone 
Mr. Relfe treats as evolution—fiuxion into cadence, 
and cadence is tonical. It is a system of product- 
ing—all new sounds are products. Thus the sharp 
second, D%, is an inverted seventh from C, and C 
is the flat ninth of B, whilst D&® is the major 
third. 

The important work entitled ‘‘ Guida Armonica’”’ 
appeared in numbers and was ixsued to the sub- 
scribers on the first day of February, May, August, 
and November. The author had removed from 
Camberwell, and was living in great Portland 
Street, then the haven of all the leading pro- 
fessors in the metropolis. Relfe explains this 
work as an introduction to the general knowledge 
of music, theoretical and practical, written on an 
entirely different plan from any hitherto pub- 
lished. One part of the treatise consists of airs, 
songs, anthems, sonatinas, &c., composed in 
illustration of his principles; the other contains 
the problems and demonstrations with exercises 
in blank for the pupil to fill up, and the key to 
these exercises is printed in the next appearing 
number. This work was published long before 
the advent of Logier in this country; and as 
Logier made his book upon the work of Koch, and 
Keeble was learned in all treatises of theory, it 
possibly may have happened that Relfe had seen 
Koch’s manual, This book was well known to 
Burney, Calleott, and Horsley, and no doubt to 
Horn and the Queen Charlotte Germans. Further 
there was Baumgarten at the Savoy, a good 
organist and a thorough musician. Nor must we 
forget Dr. Worgan or Stafford Smith. In fact 
when Relfe was in his prime London was full of 
learned and able theorists. The Guide to Har- 
mony was a title borrowed from one of the 
methods by Geminiani, who with Lampe and 
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ing world of music with their endless novelties in 
harmonical explanation. The ‘‘Guide” differs 
but little from the shorter work, the ‘‘ Lucidus 
Ordo.” The scale is two triples, a series of thirds, 
and the dominant chord, with its modifications 
and additions, is sole monarch of all it surveys. 
Harmony consists of thirds, dissonance of seconds. 
The seventh is a fourth and the fourth a seventh, 
and the ninth is a second. The eleventh is a 
fourth. Relfe gives a few simple rules for finding 
the root. Look out, he remarks, for any one of 
the sounds in a chord to which the others stand 
in relation of 3, 5, 7, or 3, 5, 8, and such sound is 
the fundamental. If the chord contains two 
adjacent sounds—two conjunct degrees—it is 
dissonant. There are many rules for the investi- 
gation of the dissonance and its inversion, and 
Relfe makes the chord of the two minor thirds— 
the inversion of the tritone and its enlarged form 
of the three minor thirds+the diminished seventh, 
almost as prominent as does Mr. Green. Indeed, 
we incline to think Green must have seen these 
books—Alfred Day most certainly had—and mo- 
delled his treatise upon Relfe. Relfe’s rule for 
the discovery of the diminished seventh, the chord 
of the triple minors, appears simple and practical. 
B, D, F, At: here are the three minor thirds, and 
no conjunct degree or dissonance apparent. Add 
the B to the upper part, taking it away from 
below, the dissonance appears. The sharp second 
at the extreme upper part of the chord demon- 
strates the first inversion. When the sharp 


the sharp fourth from the bass, the chord is in its 
second inversion. When the discord lies in the 
bass and the second appears at the lowest ex- 
tremity of the chord, it is the third inversion. 
The chord of £ on the fourth is treated in two 
ways: if the discord descends, the root is four; if 
it ascends, the root is two. But in its modified 
form, F, Ab, Db, it is a dominant chord, and forms 
one of what the author calls chords of ‘‘ pedal or 
organ points.’ He gives a table of the origin of 
all intervals, of which the following is a specimen. 
C to De, one semitone. The sound arises from 
the flat ninth. Invert, and it becomes 27. C is 
the root. 

C to D3, one tone. 
and the root appears. 

C to D&—sharp second— one tone and one semi- 
tone. The interval is derived from the chord of 
the flat ninth, flat seventh, and major third. In- 
vert, and it is flat seventh. 

Dg to CX. The root is B, with Dg, A, seventh, 
and C, ninth. 

Cg to Eh—extreme flat third—two semitones. 
This originates from the chord of the flat fifth and 
the major third. Invert, E®? to Cg, the chord is 
sharp sixth. The root is A, with C§ its third, and 
E® its flat fifth. In this way all extreme chords 
are made modifications of the dominant, and the 
root is to be looked for not in the chord itself, but 
below it, or outside. For instance, in the chord 
Ab, Bh, D, F, the root is the major seventh above, 
the G, dominant. The rule in Dr. Corfe’s manual 
—a short, simple, and excellent book for its ex- 
amples—is much the same, only the converse. 
Take the semitone below, and that is the root. 
There is one commanding advantage in the perusal 
of the older works on theory, and that is the 
charming character of the illustrations. In Latin 
and Greek grammars no author gives his own 
examples, but he goes to Virgil, Horace, Cicero, 
Sallust, Terence or Plautus; to Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Aristopbanes, Thucydides, or Xenophon. So 
with Calleott, Shield, Corfe, and the theorists of 
Relfe’s early days, these writers went for their 
proofs and demonstrations to Handel, Purcel, Scar- 
latti, Pergolesi, and the famed writers of the time 
preceding them and contemporaneous with them. 
We much desire the revival of this admirable and 
most useful mode of teaching harmony. It is the 
true, and by far the best, mode. The mental per- 
ception of harmony lies in the sense of the 
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compared with the impressions produced upon us 
by the sounds we have just heard. The law is 
horizontal, not perpendicular; or, as Mr. Green 
observes, stratified, not columnar. Now we, in 
these days, only get the perpendicular view—the 
columnar insight—the root and its tree, and illus- 
trated by an example which does not bring out the 
horizontal or stratified growth. The old way is 
the better. 

Mr. Relfe published also “A New Plan for 
Abridging, Analysing, and Reading Music in 
Score,” a book much wanted; for in the palmy 
days of the concerts for ancient music, the playing 
of Corelli's music, and reading of madrigalian 
scores, many a young lady sat down with courage 
and confidence before the unadulterated score of 
the old master. In truth there was nothing else 
to trust to, for Novello and the days of arrangers 
had not then appeared. Mr. Relfe’s works were 
quartos, folios, and elephant folios, for his diagrams 
are formidable looking documents. He wasagreat 
patron to compositors, founders of type, paper 
makers, and publishers. When Mr. Burrowes ap- 
peared in smaller size and less charge, Relfe’s 
works—which he retained in his own hands— 
gradually receded from public view, and have now 
been almost forgotten. Nevertheless, he was a 
great pioneer, a fine scholar, an excellent master, 
and most worthy man; and his books are worth 
perusal and study, for they teach a great deal, 
and what they teach they teach well. 








MR. TOM TAYLOR’S PAMPHLET. 





The attitude of Mr. Tom Taylor with relation to 
the British stage is one hard to define. In his 
recent pamphlet, ‘‘ The Theatre in England; Some 
of its Shortcomings and Possibilities,’ so many 
contrary indications are there, that it is almost 
impossible to determine—given, the stage as it is— 
what Mr. Taylor would do with it, if he had his 
way. Mr. Taylor’s pamphlet is wholly a grumble, 
but it is only in part a panacea, and at best the 
remedies are hazy. Another cause of doubt is the 
difficulty of reconciling Taylor the teacher with 
Taylor the practician. He objects to the multipli- 
cation of theatres, yet he is found writing for one of 
thelatest opened. He deplores long runs for pieces, 
yet ‘ Twixt Axe and Crown” and “Joan of Arc” 
boast by placard and advertisement the number of 
consecutive nights, while the “ Ticket of Leave 
Man” ran into its second year. He does not like 
metropolitan actors to take country engagements, 
because the incessant wear and tear ruins their art 
besides begetting a love of money; yet Mr. Taylor's 
own pieces are sent into the country with their 
original cast, and we do not find Mr. Taylor 
fearing that his own profits may ruin his art. 
Concerning long runs he has many disasters to pre- 
dicate. The actors get groovy; all freshness, all 
delight in the creative process dies; they acquire a 
mould of manner and voice which they can never 
after rid themselves of; then again the respectable 
actor will not carry a banner to-night, because he 
will have to carry it every night for six months, 
whereas if he had the opportunity of wielding a 
truncheon to-morrow, he would have no objection to 
appear as a super once in a way. Here is the 
superiority of the Comédie Frangaise, which changes 
its bill every night or two. Delannay and Bressant 
are content to play valets now and then, because in the 
next performance they will play heroes. Then the 
nightly task is a terrible infliction to the actor or 
actress. No player ought to appear more than 
four nights a week: ‘‘In a word, long runs of 
merely spectacular or sensational pieces debase and 
demoralise actors and atidiences alike ; long runs of 
good pieces, by over-taxing, deteriorate actors. They 
seem to profit managers, but in the end what is bad 
for actors and audiences is bad also for them,” 
Again, as the actors are not to work every night, 
they have no business to accumulate ménéy. They 
ought to be content to live on a little. When 
Regnier was last in England, Mr. Tom Taylor asked 
him what his incotie was. The familiarity was not 
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“T found that his professional income had never 


exceeded £700 a year. ‘I could have doubled or 
trebled it by acting in my congés,’ he said, ‘but I 
always felt that my art suffered in these starring 
performances. I preferred my modest income from 
the Comédié, with the position it gave me. On the 
nights I was not acting I had the enjoyments of 
refined society or the happiness of my own quiet 
fireside; when I did act, the pleasure and advantage 
of acting with my comrades, artists and lovers and 
respecters of their art like myself, and so doitg 
justice to the authors whose conceptions we were 
called upon to embody.’ I could not help inwardly 
contrasting this life, and these satisfactions, with 
what I knew of the lives and efforts of even the 
most highly esteemed actors in England. Where 
among our stage celebrities shall we find material 
ambitions so modest, united with artistic ambition 
so high and ennobling ?”’ 

In reply to this it might be urged that Regnier’s 
modesty is a personal trait, not the result of a 
system, and that there are plenty of people in 
England, not only artists, but butchers, bakers, 
merchants, physicians, engineers, tallow-chandlers, 
and drysalters, who prefer an easy conipetence to 
wearing themselves out in accumulating a fortune. 
But Mr. Taylor evidently sees in Regnier’s case the 
result of a system. Yes: Regnier is contented with 
a quiet life, with acting four nights a week, and 
smoking a cigar on his own hearth, becauso the 
French State assures him of an income as long as he 
lives. And the English actor is grasping and rest- 
less, because the State does not so assure him. 

‘“‘ His calling is one of the most precarious, and 
on the whole poorly paid, in a country where re- 
spectability is popularly measured by money, and 
where every one is striving to get money. It is 
much for most actors to be able to make even a 
modest livelihood, and to bring up their families 
decently, and without debt. To be able to save a 
provision for age out of professional earnings is 
given only to few. No wonder, when one considers 
the precariousness of theatrical employment, and 
the exclusive eagerness for gain that governs most 
theatrical speculation, that we should find actors 
anxious to get the highest price for their services ; 
grasping in their demands for ‘ business,’ which for 
hem means salary, and altogether a difficult and 
exacting race to deal with, so soon as they attain a 
position which admits of their dictating terms in any 
way.” 

This deduction we contest altogether. If the 
average English actor of good position dies in 
poverty, it is because he is inordinately revkless, 
not because he is badly paid. Compare him with 
the clerk or small tradesman. Compare him with 
the inferior clergy. These are doomed to a hopeless 
drudgery; they can forecalculate their shifts and 
hardships for months to come, The actor may any 
day experience a hoist of fortune. True he may 
also experience & reverse, but for that he should 
provide while the good time lasts. As a rule 
he does not, Oertainly the most lucky in 
the profession are the most wasteful, and 
the keenest after making money. It is not the 
careful player with a large family who is most 
eager for high prices and provincial totirs, pace 
Mr. Tom Taylor; it is the highflyer who aims 
at princely equipages and noble society, at keeping 
horses and hounds and playing baccarat, at cham- 
pagne luncheons and all therein implied. The 
plodding actor with his family to educate and small 
means Withal, has never the chances of this brilliant 
butterfly. It is not on his shoulders that the 
charge of greed must rest. 

And the remedy for all this ill? The remedy, 
according to Mr. Taylor is a reversion to old prin- 
ciples. We must reascend the stream of time, 
and do like our grandfathers. 

“ The theatre of our great grandfathers and a- 
fathers, and in a twee degive Shit of our fathers, 
had, it is true its bad side, both of morals and 
mannets, in Comedy, and its wéak places, pom- 
posity and pwmposity, in iy; still in i 
comic vein it gave us the Ww 
humour, in its serious a full-fed stream of 
and passion, as compared with the average of what 
passes for stage sport and stage seriousness now.” 


The quintessence of wit and humour was a very 
foul quintessence. There is scarce a comedy of the 
old dramatists from Jonson to Congreve, which 
could be placed in its entirety on the stage 
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in the present generation. The old plays were 
simply defiled by coarseness, and there is an end of 
it. Mr. Taylor thinks it was a mistake to abolish 
the theatrical patents; but that conviction is only 
part of the creed that a State-protected theatre is 
the ideal theatre. Yet Mr. Taylor would not have 
the theatre protected by the State, and this is 
another of his contradictions. He would have it 
aided by a private guarantee. ‘* What should be 
aimed at,” he says, “is a theatre resembling the 
ThéAtre Francais, with a subsidy or guarantee fund 
from private, not public sources, to lift it during its 
minority above the necessity of providing from the 
nightly receipts for the nightly expenses ; a body of 
actors of position and experience, looking forward to 
becoming partners in the profits of the enterprise, 
and corresponding to the sociétaires of the Comédie, 
elected in the first instance by a council of sub- 
scribers, but subsequently by a committee including 
representatives of the sociétaires themselves, as well 
as of the subscribers; and besides these, actors of less 
standing answering to the pensionnaires of the 
Comédie, engaged for fixed terms, and having no 
interest in profits.” How long does he imagine 
such a theatre would last? He would not 
continue it, he adds, unless it paid in three or 
four years. Why, the Thédtre Frangais itself, two 
hundred years old, in the centre of a play-going, art- 
loving community does not support itself, or come 
near supporting itself: it is dependent on the 
breath of the State. How then could the Legiti- 
mate drama hope to pay its footing in England in 
two or three years’ The hope is a dream. 








KEMBLEANA. 





Mr. Fitzgerald's book and the notice it has re- 
ceived in the press, have evoked several additions 
to the commonly known stories of the Kemble 
family. The position of Mrs. Siddons as lady’s 
maid at Guy’s Cliff is debated by two correspondents 
in the Times. The first writes: 


Mrs. Siddons was lady’s maid, I believe, to the 
Duchess of Ancaster, arelation of the Greatheads. 
She was at Guy's Cliff when young Greathead broke 
his leg. He was a remarkably clever boy, and the 
Duehess’s maid, for his amusement during the 
tedious hours of his recovery, used to read Shake- 
speare to him. ‘The boy was delighted, and insisted 
upon Siddons going down to the drawing-room to 
read before the Duchess and the party staying at the 
house. Her Grace remonstrated. She had no idea 
of her maid being brought so prominently forward ; 
but the boy would not be refused. He was furious 
at the denial, and, with more zeal, perhaps, than 
discretion, he retorted upon his noble relative in 
these words ;—'‘ My lady Duchess, Siddons is one 
of God Almighty’s nobles, and that is more than 
your Grace can say for yourself.” 


This account is considerably modified by another 
correspondent, who claims to be one of the very 
few descendants of the Greatheeds of Guy's Cliff. 
He states : 


Mrs. Siddons lived at Guy's Cliff as lady’s-maid 
and reader to the wife of Bertie Greatheed, and 
never was in the service of any Duchess of Ancaster. 
The retort uncourteous of the younger Bertie, as 
reported by your correspondent, must have been 
probably addressed to the second wife of the last 
Duke of Ancaster, who en seconde noce married his 
daughter's governess. Sarah Kemble’s talent for 
acting was, I have always understood, first discovered 
by Mr. Bertie Greatheed, who, passing accidentally 
through his wife's dressing-room, watched her for 
some time standing before a cheval glass and 
rehearsing some passage from Shakespeare with 
tragic fervour. She was then a beautiful girl of 
eighteen. May I venture to add that I was sur- 
prised to find that so old and intimate a friend of 
the Greatheed family should have forgotten that the 
name is spelt with two “e's,” and not “ ead,” as so 
constantly done? A glance at the names of 
commoners assumed by members of the Peerage 
will prove this, the late Lord Charles Bertie Perey 
having, on his marriage with the heiress of Guy's 
Cliff, added that name to his own. 

Respecting the birthplace of John Philip Kemble, 
a correspondent writes to correct Mr. Fitzgerald's 
assertion that he was born ina farm-house. “John 
Philip Kemble,” says this correspondent, ‘* was born 
at Prescott, in a house in Hilcock Street, where his 
father and mother were then lodging. It is still in 











the same state it was then, and is in a very good 
state of repair, 1am myself a native of that town, 
and have known it all my life. His father’s com- 
pany were then playing there. On the night of 
J. P. Kemble’s birth his mother was performing the 
part of Belvidera, and so critical was her condition 
that a then well-known midwife, called Matty May, 
was in attendance in the cxpectation that her 
services might be wanted before the performance 
was over. My grandfather was present at the play, 
and I have often heard him mention these circum- 
stances.” 








MR. CHARLES READE AND THE 
‘ TIMES.” 





Mr. Charles Reade has once more been drawn out 
by a ‘‘criticaster,” but is for once wonderfully 
temperate in his language. Instead of invective he 
this time takes to argument, and proves himself a 
master of this as of most styles. The occasion is a 
review in the Times of his lately published novel 
“A Terrible Temptation.” The Times, like new 
readers, found the novel salacious and said as much. 
Mr. Reade was naturally wounded. But his wound 
has not provoked the usual outburst of rage; it 
has rather provoked tears. Mr. Reade replies in 
gentle piteous tones; for it was no enemy that did 
this, but his own familiar friend. The following is 
his reply to the cruel reviewer. 


Sir,—TZhe Times of the 24th of August contains a 
notice of ‘‘ A Terrible Temptation,” done upon a new 
plan. It is a careful synopsis of all the main 
incidents in my story, only my abridger has divested 
them of every charm. It is rather hard my name 
should be attached to a bad story told by another 
man when I have told a goodish one with the same 
materials; but I console myself by reflecting that 
the same ingenious process applied to Homer’s 
Iliad would prove it a contemptible work. There 
is something more serious, reflecting on me both as a 
writer and a man, which I cannot leave uncontra- 
dicted in columns so powerful as yours. My 
abridger has said that I have written about things 
which should not be spoken of, much less written 
about—alluding to my sketch of Rhoda Somerset— 
and that innocent girls ought not to be informed on 
such subjects. He even hints that mothers would 
do well to forbid my first volume to their unmarried 
daughters. You must admit, Sir, this is a very 
serious thing to say in print, and very cruel to a 
writer of my age; then do, please, give me fair play 
for once, and let me be heard in reply. The 
character of Rhoda Somerset was not invented by 
me, but copied from a master hand. It was you 
who first introduced her, ponies and all, to the 
public, on the 3rd day of July, 1862, in an admi- 
rable letter, headed ‘‘Anonyma.” On another 
occasion you discussed the whole subject, day after 
day, in leaders and a vast correspondence, so that 
for one lady who knows about the demi-monde from 
my pages, te ige | know a great deal more from 
yours. Should this lose you the esteem of my 
abridger, permit me to offer you, as a small sub- 
stitute, the thanks of a better judge. You did your 
duty to the public in 1862, as you had often done it 
before, and were true to your own invaluable maxim, 
‘“« Facts must be faced.”’ For eighteen years, at least, 
the journal you conduct so ably has been my pre- 
ceptor, and the main source of my works—at all 
events, of the most approved. A noble passage in 
The Times of September 7th or 8th, 1853, touched 
my heart, inflamed my imagination, and was the 
germ of my first important work, “‘ It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.” Thatcolumn, a monument of head, heart, 
and English, stands now dramatized in my pages, 
and embellishes the work it had inspired. Some 
years later you put forth an able and eloquent leader 
on private asylums, and detailed the sufferings there 
inflicted on persons known to you. This took root 
in me, and brought forth its fruit in the second 
volume of ‘Hard Cash.” Later still, your hearty 
and able, but temperate, leaders upon trade unions 
and trade outrages incited me to an ample study of 
that great subject, so fit for fiction of the higher 
order, though not adapted to the narrow minds of 
bread-and-butter misses, nor of the criticasters who 
echo those young ladies’ idea of fiction and its limits, 
and thus ‘“‘ Put Yourself in His Place" was written. 
Of “A Terrible Temptation,” the leading idea came 
to me from The Times—viz., from the report of a 
certain trial, with the comments of counsel, and the 
remarkable judgment delivered by Mr. Justice 
Byles. The character of Rhoda Somerset I culled 
from your pages, and having observed with what 
firmness yet coldness, you treated that character and 
topic, I have kept your method in view, and, at all 
events, tried to imitate it. Whatever warmth I 





have shown is in the scenes of virtuous love ; in the 
Somerset's scenes I am cold and sarcastic. Up to 
the period of her repentance how do I treat this 
character ? Do I whitewash the hussy, or make her 
a well-bred, delicate-minded woman, as your refined 
and immoral writers would? I present her illiterate, 
coarse, vain, with good impulses, a bad temper, and 
a Billingsgate tongue. In close contrast to this 
unattractive photograph I am careful to place my 
portrait of an English virgin, drawn in the sweetest 
colours my rude art can command, that every honest 
reader may see on which side my sympathies lie, 
and be attracted to virtue by the road of comparison. 
Believe me, Sir, a thousand innocent girls are at 
this moment being corrupted by writers of their own 
sex, with novels instinctively adapted to the female 
reader, to her excessive sexuality, and her sense of 
propriety. These writers, being women, know how 
to work on the former without alarming the latter, 
and so, by fine degrees and with soft insidious 
pertinaeity, they reconcile their female readers to 
illicit love, and shed a mild lustre over adultery 
itself. Yet so destitute of the true critical faculty 
are the criticasters of the day that these canny 
corrupters of female youth escape censure; it has 
gone astray after a writer in whose hands vice 
startles and offends, not captivates. My pen has 
never corrupted a soul; it never will, it never can, 
till water shall run up hill. 

Should this argument fall into abler hands than 
an abridger’s, I expect to be told, not that itis the 
duty of all writers to ignore certain vices, and so do 
their best to perpetuate them, but that many 
subjects, open to the journalist, are closed to the 
novelist. This is true and reasonable. The answer 
is—journals must, of necessity, report in their small 
type some crimes and vices quite unfit to be 
mentioned in a novel; but that a journalist has any 
right to put into his leaded type and to amplify, 
discuss, and dwell upon any subject whatever, and 
that the poet or the novelist has not an equal right 
to deal with that subject in fiction, this is monstrous 
and the mere delusion of a rabid egotism. 

Since, therefore, I have taken Anonyma from 
your hands and have presented her in no voluptuous 
scenes, and have made her a repulsive character 
until she repents, no mother need forbid my book to 
her daughters; at all events, until she has forbidden 
her daughters to enter Hyde Park and The Times to 
enter her drawing-room, and has locked up every 
Bible on her premises. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant and pupil, Cuarues Reape. 

2, Albert Terrace, Knightsbridge, Aug. 26. 


A remonstrance so mild might have melted the 
heart of a stone: at all events the 7'imes might have 
condescended to “reason together” on Charles 
Reade’s sins. But panegyric simply makes the 
Times conceited, and in this fashion doth scornful 
Zeus reply to the humility of his worshipper. 


*.* We really did not know that Mr. Reade had 
been our pupil for eighteen years, and we cannot 
help thinking that if he really had stood in that 
position he would not only have written better novels 
but better letters. In nothing does he more clearly 
show that he is not our pupil than in his impatience 
of well-merited reproof. We thought we had done 
him a service in telling the story of ‘‘A Terrible 
Temptation” without entangling the reader in the 
interruptions with which the book is filled. Had 
we chosen to be so, we might bave been much more 
severe on the hundreds of pages devoted to a lunatic 
asylum, and on the eccentric diagram which illus- 
trates them. No writer of fiction has a right to 
throw a long list of lunatie cases at the heads of his 
readers, and then to call his novel a good story. 
But, as we considered lunatic asylums one of Mr. 
Reade’s crotchets, we spared him criticism on that 
point. Had we been, to use his new-fangled word, 
‘“ criticasters,’ he would not have escaped so 
lightly. On another subject we were more severe ; 
nor has Mr. Reade, in this letter, induced us to alter 
our opinion. No writer of fiction is justified, in a 
work which he well knows will find its way into 
innocent family circles, in describing scenes and 
people such as pure-minded young persons of either 
sex ought neither to imagine nor to know. When 
Mr. Reade admits that one of the principal 
characters in his book is a ‘‘ hussy,” and that she is 
‘‘ illiterate, coarse, vain, with good impulses, a bad 
temper, and a Billinsgate tongue,” he gives up the 
point, even without mentioning her disgusting pro- 
fligacy which he is careful to omit. Itis no excuse 
that other writers are greater sinners in this respect. 
Their blacks can never make Rhoda Somerset white. 
We must altogether repudiate the notion that the 
original of that vicious woman ever existed in the 
columns of The Times; but were the imputation 
true, it would add nothing to Mr. Reade’s case. 
Ours are public, his private, duties. The columns 
of a newspaper necessarily contain ‘‘ facts” every 
day to which our rule, “ La mére en défendra la 
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lecture @ sa fille,” applies; but they do not contain 
The public must have 
their facts, just as they must have their Bibles. 
They will, we hope, continue to read their news- 
papers in spite of the wickedness of the age. which 
is occasionally reflected in the columns of the Press ; 
and we trust they will read their Bibles, which Mr. 
Reade is apprehensive may be locked up; but they 
will not continue to read our correspondent’s works 
if they contain such'unsavoury stuff as isto be found 
in “A Terrible Temptation.” 

On the merits of the abstract question we shall 
have something to say when we come to review “A 
Terrible Temptation.” But in point of statement 
of the case, courtesy in demeanour, and dexterity in 
wielding the weapons of argument, Mr. Charles 
Reade has all the advantage, and the Times is 
uncourteous if not unjust. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORT-CUNNINGS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I have certainly been surprised to hear that 
after the elaborate explanations which I have re- 
cently given of my profound knowledge of the vocal 
art, that no burst of enthusiasm had come forth to 
desire further information respecting my research 
after absolute perfection. How differently consti- 
tuted am I from the great Dr. Johnson, who, on 
hearing a concerto on the harpsichord and being 
told it was most difficult, wished it was impossible. 
I on the contrary wish it was impossible to conceive 
a difficulty in anything and everything, musical or 
vocal. I have studied the vocal art anatomically, 
and know how every portion of the human frame is 
affected by certain expressions of language vocally 
uttered: it is that knowledge that lashes me into 
madness, when I know and feel how little the 
vocalists of the present day search into the theory of 
anatomical delivery. Being impressed with this 
wonderful superiority, can I with patience listen to 
such singers as Tietjens, Alboni, Sims Reeves, or 
Santley? Oh dear no! Do any of these know 
what muscles are called into action when they sing 
love songs? Certainly not! Do they know what 
strain there is on the whole system when they sing 
war songs? Oh dearno! Do they know how the 
pulses assimilate when they sing duets? Decidedly 
not!! Then how can they rank as great vocalists ? 

When my classes meet you will see every head and 
every body shake and vibrate to the increasing 
energy of the subject until they absolutely forget the 
notes they are singing, and produce the most un- 
earthly noise you ever heard—discordant with 
energy, frightful with overwhelming taste, mad with 
poetical thought—until subdued by the relaxed 
bfton of the master, the presiding Mentor, Myself. 
I then show them the coloured drawings I have by 
me of the larynx, the brain, the chest, the lungs— 
dreadful to view, but gaining me an increase of pupils, 
especially ladies, who hope to see something still 
more horrible. Then again I have heard vocalists 
try to make their words distinct when they sing: 
can anything be more absurd? What have words 
to do with singing? If they know (as I believe 
many of them do) what the words are, what occasion 
can there be for letting the audience into that 
secret? Is it not sufficient that the tones they pro- 
duce are audible ?—that is all the audience come to 
hear, and that is all they expect, especially when 
they are induced by the printer’s cunning art to 
purchase the. books of words. Ihaye known persons 
in London go to a number of concerts for the pur- 
pose of learning a foreign language by hearing our 
vocalists sing English songs: what a wonderful 
evidence this is of a predisposed ear. I have heard 
of a gentleman who learnt Hebrew by constantly 
hearing our modern singers go through an oratorio. 

Now having read the ‘ Paradise Lost,” Homer's 
“‘Tliad,” some of the works of Dickens, and Lloyd's 
Weekly Paper, I am able to turn out vocalists in 
perfection. If they wish for a tremor on the voice, 
I make them scrape their shoes at the door on wet 
days before they enter; if they require one or two 
notes more than nature has permitted, I get an ad- 
ditional five guineas and strain their unfortunate 
throats till they are on the very verge of a consump" 
tion; and if those additional are required below 
instead of aboye, I have them physicked till the 


hollow internally produced gives the horrid and se- 
pulchral tones required: thus I accommodate all 
parties. I supply practice, brains, hidden declama- 
tion, notes that are impossible above and below, 
promise enormous suecess, and, in fine, I. teach 
singing. I cannot sing a note myself: I never 
could, and cannot understand how any one else can 
do it; but as I presume I know how it ought to be 
done, that is quite sufficient—and being a foreigner 
no one dares question my knowledge; and I will 
one day, without exposing myself, send forth my 
whole system—not bodily but mentally—and prove 
to all the world, educated or ignorant, that I 
am not A Mistaken One. 








A PLEA FOR SPIRITISM. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
S1r,—Though I have little hope in altering your 
hostile attitude with regard to the truths of spiritual- 
ism, I claim, as a reader of your paper, your hearing 
of a few words on the other side. I am a believer in 
Spiritualism, and dare to confess my belief—a 
sentiment which lies too deep in human nature for 
scoffs or sarcasm to assail. Apart from revelation 
altogether, the fact that in all ages mankind have 
believed in the supernatural and spiritual, which 
means that people have reappeared, and that the 
spirit of man at his decease, still exists, survives 
the body’s dissolution, has its place in some other 
sphere, and is altogether independent of the body's 
mortality, is a belief so universal that to attempt to 
prove it by argument would be simply ridiculous. 
Coleridge observes :—‘‘ In legitimacy of conclusion 
strong and unexceptionable is the argument from 
universality of belief, for the continuance of our 
personal being after death. The bull-calf butts 
with smooth and unarmed brow. Throughout 
animated nature, of each characteristic organ and 
faculty there exists a pre-assurance, an instinctive 
and practical anticipation; and no pre-assurance 
common to a whole species does, in any instance, 
prove delusive.” The fact is part of our own 
mental being; it stands amongst those first truths 
which have the best evidence in themselves. ‘ Try 
to prove it logically and still the best proof is better 
than all logic; try to disprove it logically and our 
chain of reasoning refutes itself when touched by 
living experience, as the iron rod which man lifts to 
heaven becomes a conductor of the Divine spark.” 

Numberless are the records of wraiths or ghosts 
having appeared to near relatives at the exact 
time when the spirit was parting from the body, 
albeit thousands of miles intervened. Spiritual 
phenomena, it would seem, regard neither time 
nor distance; they can encircle this globe of 
ours, and the universe itself, for aught we 
know, as instantaneously as an electric spark; 
for electricians tell us the most distant stations 
are reached the moment the wire is struck here, 
and that the earth could be encircled by the 
electric current in no time, were there a continuous 
line of communication. The subject of these 
alleged appearances has been one of perpetual 
controversy among men; the believers are 
generally held to be weak-minded folk, of little 
education, and withal ‘ too superstitious,” ready to 
entertain any absurdity. On the other hand, we 
have the sceptical who believe in nothing that 
cannot be seen or handled; the scholar perhaps, 
the man of science, often who flatters himself that 
outside of his set there is very little undiscovered 
territory in the domain of mind, and that the 
phenomena alluded to are but superstitious, old- 
wife fables, &c. If, however, any one not insane, 
or drunk, or in any way demented, any respett- 
able person of generally good character, of which 
truthfulness must ever be considered an indispen- 
sable element, says he has seen with his waking eyes 
a ghost or wraith, it will hardly do to pooh-pooh the 
statement, and to tell that person he has been 
deceived, and that the whole thing is simply a 
delusion of the senses and moonshine; for he who 
has seen an apparition is in a much better position 
to maintain the truth of his statement against all 
comers, than any one outside is to deny it. In the 














one case the belief formed rests on the evidence of 
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the senses, and is in harmony with the world’s 
belief; in the other, the disbelief rests on somo 
vague general impression that thore ought not to be 
and cannot be such appearances, which is mere 
opinion,—Your obedient servant, eo 








SHAKESPEARE AT COURT. 


Apropos of Mr. Halliwell’s recent Shakespearean 
discovery Mr. Walter Thornbury contributes to 
Notes and Queries a sketch of the festivities when 
the Spanish Ambassador was entertained at Somer- 
set House (1640), and ‘Shakespeare and his 
fellows '’ were ordered to Court. 

“There was dancing in the Audience Chamber, 
where the Constable sat close to the King’s chair. 
There were present at the ball more than fifty 
ladies of honour, rightly and elegantly dressed, 
and extremely beautiful. Presently Prince Henry 
was commanded by his parents to dance a galliard, 
who pointed out to him his partner; and this he 
did with much sprightliness and modesty, cutting 
several capers. The Earl of Southampton then 
led ont the Queen, and, with three other gentle- 
men, joined in dancing a brawl. Her majesty also 
danced with the Duke of Lennox. After this 
they began a galliard, and the Prince danced a 
corranto very gracefully. (Sir Toby’s advice to 
Sir Andrew would have been remarkable here: 
‘Why dost thou not go to church in a galliard, 
and come home ina corranto?’) The Earl of 
Southampton was then the Queen’s partner in a 
corranto, and the ball ended; and all took their 
places at the windows of the room, which looked out 
upon a space, to see the King’s bears (‘Be there 
bears i’ the town?’) fight with Irish greyhounds. 
After that a bull was baited, and some tumblers 
danced on a rope and performed feats on horseback. 
On returning, their Majesties and the Prince shook 
hands with the Constable and Count, and the other 
Spanish cavaliers kissed hands. The Lord Cham- 
berlain conducted the Ambassador to the furthest 
room, the Earl of Devonshire and other gentlemen 
accompanying them and their coaches. More than 
fifty halberdiers lit them with torches till they 
reached home, where another fifty awaited them. 
Being fatigued, the Constable and the Count supped 
that night in private. 

‘* Monday the 20th a quaint notice appears to this 
effect: ‘The Constable awoke with a slight attack 
of lumbago (‘un poco de mal de hijada’).’ The 
following year the old Earl of Nottingham was 
sent to Valladolid to receive the oath of the King 
of Spain. Gongora, in a satirical sonnet on this 
embassy, complains that a million was spent in 
fourteen days on feasting the six hundred heretics ; 
and mentions that Cervantes was deputed to write 
an aceount of the ceremonials. There is a Milanese 
translation of this pamphlet, that once belonged to 
King James, in the British Museum. It is in- 
teresting to find Cervantes describing the conclusion 
of a ceremony of which Shakespeare saw the 
beginning—indirectly it seems to link together the 
great Spanish and the great English author.” 

Mr. Thornbury concludes with the following 
warning: ‘‘Mr. Halliwell will not be angry if, in 
conclusion, we insist on tho extreme caution required 
in accepting Shakespeare’s name as connected with 
the ceremony we have here described. Ireland's 
trickeriés and interpolations should be a warning 
to credulous and enthusiastic antiquaries for ever. 
The old forgers frequently inserted Shakespeare's 
name in bond fide documents, One thing at least 
is remarkable, and that is, that the rare Spanish 
contemporaneous pamphlet in the British Museum, 
quoted by Mr. Brancher Rye, contains no mention 
of Shakespeare or his fellows.” 


Lireratcre ror Mutitary Oanprpatus, — The 
following authors and period of history have been 
selected for the examination in the summer of 1872, 
for admission to the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich : — Authors. — Shakespeare — “ Julius 
Casar” and ‘ King John;” Bacon—“ Essays ;"” 
Milton—“ Samson Agonistes” and “ Liberty of rint- 
ing;” Dryden—“ Absalom and Ahitophel ;" 
Butler—‘‘ Hudibras;" Scott—* Fortunes of Nigel ” 

English history, .p. 





and “‘ Woodstock.” . Period of 
1600 to a.p. 1688, 
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ASAT. 





CRAMER'S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT) © 








oo new Musical Instrument a a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, end: is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


ade” 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ......scsscserrereee 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ..............0e0000 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .............00.000. 18318 O 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTS, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys, The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 


the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate, 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27,1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 

















CRA MER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
+ PIANETTE, 
§ Tn Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
: £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Tears System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


. 55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more conyenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. - 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 

207 & 200, REGENT STRERT, W.| 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3, 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No, 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System; 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 
*,.* Tho increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 








{199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





> 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO, 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S — HARMONIUM. 
Yo. 3 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté, 
Tremolo. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 


OAK,°£15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté, Petite Expression. 

Tremolo. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 

Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s.; 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 

Tremolo, Flute, Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo, Flute, Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression, Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8, 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. ; 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois, Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion, Accouplement, 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK AND COS 
“MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES.” 
PRICE NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. 











WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


QUARTO SIZE-—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 





. — 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


No. No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flowers ....eeeeseneceeeee W. G. Cusins. | : shine—‘ tl $ in whose 
2. yao ptm the ranch OTe + te ene | " wa a” or. ° on bromo de eee . oe \ arthur H. D. Prendergast. 
3. Children—‘tCome to me, O ye children”.......... Walter Maynard. | 18. Lady, wake—* Lady, wake the village chimes” Walter Maynard. 
4. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening ..........+00 Walter Maynard. | 19, Take thy banner .......+seeeceeeeeeeeees James Coward. 
5. The Dream—* Say, lovely dream, where could’st tice Mary Smith. | 20. Lovely Spring is come again .........+.00+ Emanuel Aguilar. 
RS tees) Rae rs My . : , at.,. Far On us, O night ......cedccce ove Octal W. J. Westbrook. 
6. Golden slumbers—‘“ Golden slumbers kiss your) W. H. Cummings 22. Star that bringest home the bee............ W. J. Westbrook. 
WN a ia 05 a 8d bb ec ccbbae Fectesbanesadues ) ry 23. Queen of Love—* Close as the stars along) A rice Mary Smith. 
Be hy CP NN FI og beend ducks cade canvatacdeds Mary Dowling. SME, sv sins chanacadeneateeesveep } . 
8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to crown) , yy, | 24. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning...... W. N. Watson. 
OO oi ss .06655000 0 Kecktnneesenenncdese }@. W. Lyon. | 25. Waken, Lords and ‘Ladies gay rier nian Georgina Bairnsfather. 
9. Violet-—* Brighter than the rays of morning” .... Walter Maynard. 26. Under the Maple-tree .......ccccecccceces Henry Baumer. 
0. The He ME HOO cc ccccccnessice pessesveccsece ‘alter rd. 27. The Corsair’ —** Gai i i 
i. Saas et e oy = alll Reihaans ~ cubeesdt Miwesterpelemiers oc 
9 * ’ le 2m. —*$ ‘ + rica | € neg — ite 
12, tin mane them Golden slumbers a Alice Mary Smith. | 28. ee Oe Every season hath 8) John Tien. 
} OE ko bd Pie on ae cthehon aukpn eae aren EES A MEI TGS Rae 
3. rer’ J —'* * -) 3 is “ . ’ . o¢ . x si y © i —' i 2K y “ 
1 ae oes Fly hence, shadows, that) Alice Mary Smith. | 9 wen MB roe 43 no flock, however) 7 G. Calleott. 
14. Still the angel stars are shining ............008- Charles Gardner. 30. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think.. Charles Gardner. 
15. We are waiting by the river .........sceccceceee J: L. Hatton. | 381. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ...... eels sales gece J. L. Hatton. $2. Rock me to sleep ....cesccceccccssece soee FB. Berger. 








ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: 














s. d. 

Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘‘ The Wedding of Camacho ”) (s.8.c.c.) .....+..Mendelssohn, nett 0 6 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from ‘ God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (8.C.7.B.) ese cece eeeeeeeeeenveees W.S. Bennett , O 6 
Children’s Summer Song—** Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison).....sseeececececeescevceevcceccseces ..C. Pinsuti a ee 2 
Have merey upon me, O God (Anthem) (8.A.7.B.) ..cceeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees Cos eccerereceseceseceneones eo ccccecvccee delle G. Bairnsfather ,, 1 0 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (S.A.7.B.) ..ccceeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eneneeeneseeeseeenes Cece reece veceseees C.M. Bishop , 0 6 
Never more—* Leaflets the greenest ” (Four-part Song) (8.0.7.B.).. see eeeeeeeeeeeees eee eeeeeeereeeeens cccccccccsecocsenCe M. Bishop » 0 6 

FOR MALE VOICES. 
Price nett, Sixpence each. 
No. No. . 
1. As the sunshine to the flower ......ccseceececceeveees W. G. Cusins. 4, The Three Fishers—* Three fishers went sailing”’...... W. G. Cusins. 
2. Venetian boat-song—*‘ Now the silver moon arising”’.... re 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft .........eeeee0- oe ” 
3. Daybreak—“ A wind came up out of the sea” .........- ” 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay .......... PU He ab HF eee ” 
THE CHORAL HARMONIST. 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER. 
OCTAVO SIZE. 

AF ie dp 8. d. 

1. Spring-bells—' The snow-bells are ringing" (A.T.B.B.) ...eeeeeeeres iqeepretaaagnedecesereeecesseseesceseseeeceses cues s ChUMAnM, nett 0 9 
2. Corydon’s Song—‘ O the sweet contentment ” (A.7.7,.7.B.) .....00000s dege aE Det tsbdidant sed de cvavecnesionse cot ecene : sanOreey » 0 9 
8. A Battle Song— With our own arm is nought performed” (1.7.B.B.).... eee Toe cece eee eseeeseececcccsevectessssveesenel, Schubert » 0 9 





LAMBORN COCK & ©O.,, 
62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW. 
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